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Samples and a brand new booklet 
are yours for asking! 
See coupon section. 
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At Last—a non-caloric sweetener 
































which 


does away 


with aftertaste 





As this magazine is being distributed, drug 
stores all over the country are being stocked 
with an entirely new form of the now well- 
known non-caloric sweetener, SUCARYL' 
The new label calls it ‘‘Improved.”’ This 
means a lot of things, but for the many 
persons on controlled, sugar-restricted diets, 
the big thing is this: They will now have a 
calorie-free sweetener which in normal daily 
use offers complete freedom from aftertaste. 


This means: 


1 They can sweeten to levels never before 
possible with a non-caloric sweetener— 
greatly increasing the number and types 
of fully sweetened dishes which can be 
prepared for a sugar-restricted diet. 


2 Even persons who get strong metallic 
or bitter tastes in other sweeteners often 
are unable to detect the slightest “‘off” 
taste in Improved SUCARYL. 


3 Cooking and menu planning are made 
easier, for the ‘‘off taste” threshold in | 
Improved SucaryL has been pushed back 
far beyond the level of all known non- 
caloric sweeteners. 


All this, of course, comes at no added expen® 
And you'll still have your choice of Tablets, 
Solution, and Powder, with 

calcium forms for low-salt diets. ( lf} ofl 
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FIRST TIME IN QW COOK BOOK! 


Today’s newest, easiest cooking methods 


using salad oil as liquid shortening 










Chiffon Cakes 


Stir-N-Roll 
Pies and Biscuits 








Stir-N-Drop 
Cookies 
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100 PAGES 
“ 300 RECIPES 
‘ked GET IT FREE 







Digestible 
Frying 
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is ’ «¥* New Salads 
sig and Dressings 
ets, wa 
l a 
y ODAY, you pour your shortening for Safer frying the easier Wesson way— : 
all good cooking—so easy and because Wesson stays smoke-free and ; 
convenient. In this handsome 100-page digestible at higher frying tempera- 
re cook book Wesson Oil brings you over — tures than costliest solid shortenings. ' 
- 300 tempting, time-saving recipes made : ; ° 
pes possible with liquid shortening. Many Easy recipes for busy-day casseroles This New 
eC method pictures to guide you and - dress-ups for leftovers . . . whole ; e 
beautiful color pictures to inspire you. chapters on barbecue and party foods. ; Wesson Oil 
= Glorious cakes, pies, biscuits, cookies New salads and dressings enticing Cook Book 
f made easier because you pour your combinations of vegetables, fruits and ' 
shortening and sé/r it in. How to make — meats. Salad dressing ideas by the ; . 
old-fashioned sugar cookies... pies dozen—all made ever so easy and ; 18 offered free to 
and biscuits you just stir and roll... tempting with delicate Wesson Oil, ; ‘ 
- luxurious Chiffon cakes. the freshest salad oil you can buy. ; Home Economists 
' 
‘YW 5 Simply send coupon 
7 from Service Section 
ens. ® ° bias ~ 
7 nh i| (Students may get this 
~ a : 100 page book for 1 
i loeoc " q > 
The only one you need for liquid shortening and for salads : Wesson Oil label) 








Teaching aids from the new 
Wesson Oil Cook Book 


Modern liquid shortening methods simplify cooking 
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... help students develop new skills 





This is the method that makes flaky pie crust with 
no cutting in shortening. Wesson Oil and milk are 
poured to accurate measure in one cup, then added 
to the flour. The pastry is stirred together quickly and 
rolled neatly between waxed papers. Pie crust made 
with delicate Wesson Oil has a fresh, delicate flavor 
and melt-in-the-mouth tenderness. It stays flaky even 
with moist fillings. 


Stir-N-Drop Sugar Cookies 

Even your littlest cooks can make old-fashioned sugar 
cookies with this streamlined method. No creaming, 
no heavy batter beating with Wesson Oil—instant 
shortening. The light batter is stirred together, dropped 
by teaspoonfuls and pressed out with the bottom of 
a glass dipped in sugar. The delicate flavor of Stir- 
N-Drop cookies needs Wesson’s fresh delicacy, found 
in no other type shortening. 


Delicate salad oil 
makes the 
finest shortening 
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LoveLight 2-Egg Chiffon Layer Cake 


Only 2 eggs and 2 minutes batter beating make this 
high, light layer Chiffon. No measuring and creaming 
solid shortening. Wesson Oil is your instant shortening. 
It mixes in easily and thoroughly. LoveLight Chiffon 
bakes exceptionally high in volume and it has all the 
delicacy in flavor and tender texture of a true Chiffon. 
Delicate Wesson Oil is the only shortening that assures 
these luscious Chiffon qualities. 


pe, 
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Digestible Frying 
Good frying is naturally easier to teach with Wesson 
Oil. There is no digging out as with solid shortening, 
no waiting to melt and no waste. Too, Wesson Oil 
gives extra safety for digestibility. Costliest solid 
shortenings smoke at 380°. Delicate Wesson heats to 
far higher temperatures without smoking or burning. 
That means with Wesson you’re surer always of 
digestible fried foods with fresh good taste. 


Simple recipes and easy-to-follow method pictures for modern liquid 
shortening cookery —along with Wesson’s helpful guide to better salads— 
are all included in the new 100-page Wesson Cook Book. For your 
FREE copy mail coupon from Service Section in this issue. 


Wesson Oil 


Wessor 
Oil 
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There is a place for Money Management in every class you teach 
... are you making the most of your opportunity? 





| Filmstrip Lectures 
on Free Loan 








These dramatic 
filmstrip lectures will help 
you teach money management 
effectively 


HFC’s well-edited, informative filmstrip lectures will help 
you dramatize your money management teaching. Each 
filmstrip lecture is vivid enough to hold the attention of 
your students, practical enough to stimulate discussion 
among adults. These 35-mm filmstrip lectures come com- 
plete with directions plus a prepared talk to read as pictures 
are shown. HFC filmstrip lectures are used from coast to 
coast as effective aids in teaching money management. Take 
advantage of these classroom aids... use coupon below to 
reserve the filmstrip lectures you want... do it today. 








Please send me the following filmstrips on free loan for one week. I will pay return postage. I have listed dates at least 
one month in advance of date I plan to show them. 
Date Alternate 
wanted date 


Budgeting for Better Living (b/w 25 min.) 7 





; What Is Your Shopping Score? (b/w 10 min.) cca inme as) Oct saan 
Practical Guides for Better Living Make Sense with Your Clothing Dollars (color 20 min.). = ier : ee 
How to Stretch Your Food Dollars (color 25 min.) . ; ee _ — 


Consumer Education Department How to Use Consumer Credit Wisely (b/w 28 min.) 


Cy) 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
CONSUMER EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, PH-10-5 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 


HOUSEHOLD Mb hes 


va cremnanmama Dy, Oro. — Name 


Address 





City Zone State 
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Do your students know... 
ALL GOOD COOKS LOVE Ry-Krisp 





Ry-Krisp makes cheesin’ more pleasin’. Everyone 
loves the way Ry-Krisp brings out the flavor. 





Ry-Krisp and soup are snazzy together. The 
crisp rye taste admirably abets any soup. 








Ry-Krisp is simply swell with salads. It’s 
the perfect partner for fruit or greenery. 





FREE TEACHING AIDS 


Send for your Home Economist's Kit 
containing samples of useful teaching 
aids. These materials are all available 
in quantity upon request. 











RALSTON PURINA CO., NUTRITION SERVICE 
CHECKERBOARD SQUARE, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
Clip Coupon Page 45 
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Teachers say, “Go ahead !”’ 


\"\ E HAVE just completed tabulation of the returns 
of a questionnaire sent to 10,000 teachers of 
home economics in junior and senior high schools in 
all the states and the District of Columbia. As it is 
estimated there are 35,000 teachers of homemaking in 
the secondary schools of the U. S., our survey can be 
considered a large “sample.” 

The key question in the survey was: “Would you 
welcome a student edition of Practical Home Economics, 
which would be a separate magazine expressly written 
and edited for teen-age girls to supplement the course 
of instruction in home economics at the junior and 
senior high school levels, and which would provide 
other material related to the life-adjustment programs?” 

The answer was an overwhelming “Yes.” Almost half 
of the teachers filled out and returned the question- 
naire, and of these 97.4 per cent said YES, they would 
welcome such a magazine. Nearly all of the teachers 
who said YES, also said they would present the first 
issue of the new magazine to their students and give 
them an opportunity to subscribe. 

On the basis of these returns and the encouragement 
we received from our Board of Editors and other lead- 
ers in the profession, we are announcing CO-ED, the 
How-to Magazine for Career Girls and Homemakers of 
Tomorrow. (See full-page announcement on page 19 
of this issue and order coupon on page 47.) 

The first issue of CO-ED will be dated February, 
1956, and will be distributed early in January. Teachers 
may enter orders now, subject to revision any time 
before February 15, 1956. The subscription price of 
CO-ED is 50 cents for the four issues of the spring 
term. Teachers who place orders now, and indicate that 
they are tentative, will receive—after receipt of the 
first issue—a “confirmation card” on which they are to 
indicate the number of subscriptions of the final order. 


Two Share $100 Award For Tithe CO-ED 


| As announced in the June issue of Practical, $100 
} would be awarded to the person or persons who 
suggested the title that would be used for the forth 
oming student edition of Practical Home Eco 
If more than one person suggested the title, 
| they would share the $100 equally. 
Mrs. Wesley Bottge of Renville, Minn., suggested 
the title CO-ED SCHOLASTIC. She is a housewife 
| with three daughters, aged 17, 13, and 4, and she 
is also a substitute teacher in Renville. 

Miss Sally Kelly of Frederick, Okla., suggested 
| the title THE CO-ED’S Classic. She is a vocational 
i nome economics Mmajol al Abilene Christian College. 

No person among the more than 600 who sub 
mitted titles sug vested CO Lp by itself. 

Nevertheless, since Mrs. Bottge and Miss Kelly 
used the word in their titles, they have been awarded 
$90 each 

he staff of Scholastic Magazines takes this 
ypportunity to thank all who suggested titles. 


MmoUTILLCS, 
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Invoices will then be sent on the basis of this final 
order, which may be entered prior to February 15. 

A teacher having a confirmed order for 15 or more 
subscriptions to CO-ED will receive, at no extra cost, 
Practical Home Economics during the term of the 
CO-ED subscriptions plus a copy of CO-ED each month. 
The copies of CO-ED for teachers will be bound inside 
Practical. 


| ECAUSE Practical Home Economics, starting with 

the February 1956 issue, will contain a consid- 
erable amount of material related to the content of 
CO-ED, Practical itself will be known as the Teacher 
Edition of CO-ED. You can see the great opportunity 
here for coordinated editorial programs. 

Teachers who are already subscribers to Practical 
and who enter CO-ED orders for 15 or more subscrip- 
tions, will be issued a refund for the unused portion of 
their paid-up subscription to Practical. Unless we are 
instructed otherwise, we will make this refund as a 
credit item on the invoice to be sent to teachers for 
the CO-ED subscriptions. For example, if a teacher’s 
final order for CO-ED is for 30 subscriptions, and she 
has received only half a year’s copies on her Practical 
subscription paid for at the $3 annual rate, she will be 
billed as follows: 


30 subscriptions to CO-ED at 50c each $15.00 
Less credit on unused portion of 

Practical subscription 1.50 

Amount due $13.50 


Both Practical and CO-ED will be issued eight times 
during the school year, starting with the February 
1956 issue. Practical subscribers, whose subscriptions 
were entered on the basis of 10 issues per school year, 
will have their subscriptions extended by two issues. 
This extension does not apply to new subscribers who 
entered short-term subscriptions. 

Both Practical and CO-ED are publications of the 
Scholastic Corporation, for 35 years publishers of class- 
room magazines widely used in U. S. elementary and 
secondary schools (Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, 
World Week, Practical English, NewsTime, Literary 
Cavalcade). These magazines obtain their subscrip- 
tions through classroom teachers who present the maga 
zines to their students and recommend that they sub- 
scribe. Students bring the subscription money to the 
teacher, who remits to the publisher. In some schoo! 
systems, subscriptions are ordered and paid for by th: 
board of education. In these instances students are 
usually not permitted to keep the magazine. CO-ED 
should be the property of each girl, her own to take 
home to show her parents and to file for future refer 
ence. Mothers will be especially interested in CO-ED 
content. 


Jack Lipeert 
PUBLISHER 
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you have a date... With a Beautiful Table 


Three times a day .. . and every day ... you and your students want to keep 
that date—for good food demands a good setting. The very simplest of meal- 
tastes better, too, if you sit down to a gracious table set with smart linens 


lovely crystal and china, gleaming sterling. 


Even in the classroom, as your students learn cooking skills, the really dramatic 


climax for a food preparation project is correct service-—at a beautiful tabli 


Here is where Gorham can help you and your girls with a complete student 
manual giving important and basie information on table planning and appoint- 
ments. Teachers all across the country have repeatedly requested and used this 
practical teaching aid. And students have made it a take-home piece and a 


daily guide. 


beautiful tables... 4re Your Business 


St crham 


STERLING 


&B |] @) * 








This well-organized reference and study manual answers such important questions 


@ What goes with what in table appoint @e What are the multi-purpose use 
ments ¢ serving piece 

@ How can you choose a sterling pattern @ tlow can vou recogni good desigt 
you want to live with? sterling flatware 

@ What are the basic rules of correct @ What makes tine silve tine 
table-setting 7 @ What is goo istvie in monogrammung 

@ How much sterling is enough @ Hlow can you keep sterling beautitul 





e Be sure to get a copy of “Beautiful lables jor each of vour students 
Yours for the asking. 
Turn to the coupon page 39 


Write today for vour Gorham materials 
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5 Gerber Newcomers 


IN THE 


Field of Infant Nutrition 
> 


ey.» ( 
AOC : 
J \s Fully-ripe Strained Bananas. Easy to . 
‘neal digest because the degree of ripeness A 

is always uniform. (Carbohydrates derived 
wee \, from 89% natural fruit sugar.) Specially proc- as 
—w N/ essed to preserve delicate, true-fruit flavor, re 


appealing color. 
















( ad nm 
Sr) Delicate Strained Chicken. Made from re 
Pt an selected Armour chickens...processed for ms 
5 minimum fat and fiber. Free of coarse js 
sinew. 100% meat with just enough natural 
chicken broth to give a pleasant, good- 3 
feeling consistency. 
no Mild Strained Creamed Spinach. This 
CC . ) new Gerber offering provides all the nutri- 
er] tional benefits of this important vegetable 
in a more palatable form. Addition of milk 
solids makes for a milder, acceptable flavor. 

A 
Fresh-flavored Strained Garden di 
Vegetables. A well-balanced puree o! ti 
peas, carrots and spinach provides a g 
pleasant new flavor for the infant diet in 


Exceptionally high vitamin-A value 


liberal amounts o! iron 


Delicious Strained Fruit Dessert. 
A particularly flavorful combination of 
orange juice, pineapple juice and apri 
cots. Happily textured with tapioca for 
a delightful end-of-a-meal treat. 





an Babies are our business... 
Yor Mth, ) our only business! 


= Gerber. 


BABY FOODS 


FREMONT, MICHIGAN 


FREE TEACHING AIDS! For Gerber’'s 
Teacher's Manual and Students’ Leaf- 
let, write to Gerber Baby Foods, Dept 
6210-5, Fremont, Michigan. State num- 
ber of copies desired 


4 CEREALS *¢ 
OVER 65 STRAINED & JUNIOR FOODS, 
INCLUDING MEATS 
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The washing method create 
for automatic washing 


NONVINCED that older conventional 
> methods of washing were not best 
suited for Automatic Washers. Frigid- 
aire designed their exclusive Pulsator 
Agitator. The throbbing up-and-down 
agitation creates the live. surging cur- 
rents that make Frigidaire’s famous 
“Live-Water” Action. With this wash- 
ing action all the clothes are kept 
moving in the water, in strong cur- 
rents. all the time. This saves soap and 
svndets. The Imperial Washer saves 
up to & gallons of hot water per load. 
lets you re-use sucs water if desired. 


¥ 
= 
¢ 
$ 





Automatically cleans constantly in 
deep, surging currents. Clothes are never 
tossed out of the water. Never move slug 
gishly in near-still waters. Lively, flush- 
ing action drives out dirt and grime — yet 
gently, without blades or paddles. 


Automatically cleans water with a 
skimming action during both washing 
and rinsing. Float-over Rinse floats off 
lint and curds, never letting them wash 
back into clothes. p and over draining 
never lets soil filter back into clothes. 
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Spins clothes dryer. frigidaire 


clusive Rapidry Spin ren ves 20 

water than anv make Oe more tha 

some. Clothes emerge lighter, « 

handle. Some dry in just a teW minute 

ina Frigidaire automatic drvet 
Frigidaire’s Famous Porcelain Pair is made with Lifetime Porcelain 
inside and out. This means the finest protect f t. | 
stains. The exclusive Filtrator in the Filtra t hlectr Dry t 
matically traps moisture and lint without add vents or pl 


Models for both 120 and 240 volt current 


Accredited schools may purchase for Home Keonon Dey trent 
Frigidaire Refrigerators, Electric Range Wall Ove Fold-Back S 
units, Eleetric Water Heaters, Food Freeze: \utomatic Washe I 
trie Dryers, Dishwashers, Disposers, Electric Lrone it nsict 


than regular retail price, and with the exception of Water Heat l) 
washers, Disposers Wall Oven ind Fold-Back Surtace l nits. have ther 
replaced periodic: illy tree charge. Write Fr lure, Dayton Ohi ! 


ol 
details of Frigidaire School Plan 


See coupon on page Y in Service Section 
Wl FRIGIDAIRE Built and backed by General Motors 


y 




















FREE! New booklet for your students! 
Makes house cleaning fun and easy, too! 


To most teen-agers, house cleaning seems a for you to use in demonstrating modern home 
chore (and a bore). laundry technique, using an automatic washer 

The makers of all, the original ‘‘controlled and all. To order, use coupon on page 43. 
suds” detergent, decided it was time to rem- - a 
edy that. So here, in ‘‘a// through the house,”’ 
are countless up-to-the-minute tips that make 
house cleaning no longer drudgery. 

“all through the house” is written for your 
students. Bright, sprightly illustrations take 
each girl—step-by-cleaning-step — through 
the living room, the bedroom, into the kitchen 

. in fact, “‘all through the house.”’ 








Also available for students are other helpful 





How to wash everything —from feather pil- booklets. Write on school or organization let- 
lows to window shades to terrazzo tile to glass terhead for information on how you can also 
‘ mae . ee qualify for a Teacher’s Copy of ‘“‘all about 
fiber curtains, wool blankets and draperies Laundering,” a complete and professional 
is carefully, explicitly described and pictured. laundry reference manual. 








The booklet will also be a valuable guide 








alf is made by MONSANTO where creative chemistry works wonders for you | 
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LENTHERIC OFFERS YOUR STUDENTS 


Cnch Bi 70S 


for the best letters telling why 


fragrance is so important to good grooming! 
57 CASH PRIZES! 500 BOTTLES OF /“@¢é/ BOUQUET! 


EASY TO ENTER! NOTHING TO BUY! 


Hurry! Hurry! Start today! Grab a pen and get in on Lenthéric’s 
exciting new contest! No box tops, coupons or entry blanks—just 
a simple letter of less than 300 words telling, “Why I consider 
fragrance an important part of a teen-age girl’s good grooming.” 
It’s easy, it’s fun, and it may pay off in good, spendable cash! 
Start right now and 


GET IN ON THESE WONDERFUL PRIZES! 


Ist PRIZE* .....%500.00 
2nd PRIZE*..... $200.00 


3rd PRIZE* ..... $100.00 


FOUR PRIZES OF $25.00 each 
FIFTY PRIZES OF $5.00 each or 
$10.00 in Lentheéric products 
PLUS: 500 Bottles of Tweed Bouquet 
for Honorable Mention 


TOTAL: 57 CASH PRIZES! 


* DOUBLE YOUR PRIZE! 


Education after high school is mighty important, and 
Lenthéric knows it. To encourage college-going, Lenthéric 
will pay double money to first, second and third prize- 
winners who give evidence of enrollment in any accred- 
ited college, secretarial or business school within one year 
after high school graduation. It's an opportunity you 
won't want to miss...so send your entry today! 


ENTER 
TODAY! 
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JUST FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE RULES: 


1 Contest open only to girls in the high school 
grades, (9th, 10th, 11th, 12th). 


2 Write a letter of not more than 300 words 
**‘Why I consider Fragrance an important part of a 
teen-age girl's good grooming."’ Entries over 300 
words will be disqualified. Entries must be original 
work of contestants submitted in their own names. 


3 Use of the word Lenthéric or any of its trade- 
mark names (Tweed, Miracle, Red Lilac, Adam's 
Rib, Dark Brilliance, etc.) will disqualify entrant. 


4 Print or type your name, high school, class and 
home address clearly in the upper left corner of 
your letter. Contest closes November 15. All entries 
must be postmarked not later than midnight 
November 15, 1955. 


5 Judges’ decisions are final. All entries and ideas 
therein submitted become the property of Lenthéric 
Division of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
to be used as it sees fit and for advertising and 
publicity. None will be returned or acknowledged. 
Contest is open to residents of Continental United 
States, except employees of Lenthéric Division of 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, its affili- 
ates, subsidiaries, advertising agencies and their 
families. Contest is subject to all Federal, State 
and local regulations. 


6 Mail your entry to: 
LENTHERIC CONTEST DEPT., 745 Sth AVE., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
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makes BETTER 
desserts — EASIER! 


© Desserts! 


Ready to use right from jar 
as a frosting or filling for 
layer cakes. Makes delicious 
meringue or quick, delightful 
toppings for puddings, gela- 
tine desserts, hot gingerbread, 
baked apples. 

A substitute or stretcher for 
whipped cream, On hot desserts 
stands up betler than whipped 
cream, costs less tastes better 

goes further. Wonderful with 
hot chocolate. 


© Frozen Desserts! 


Fluff is a smooth mixer for 
making creamier ice cream or 
mousse — and Fluff diluted 
with water makes a quick 
sauce for sundaes and parfaits, 


® Spreads! 


Fluff with peanut butter, jams 
and jellies makes tastier sand- 
wich spreads. Use Fluff on 
crisp crackers for quick snacks, 
Delicious on graham crackers 
browned in oven 


Send for FREE 


"Yuminy Book” 


of 100 tempting 
dessert recipes 


See coupon or page 37 
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YERVING breakfast to children 
and teachers in our schools is 
not a new practice. We've been 
doing it on a limited basis for more 
than 20 years. The service is popu- 
lar not only with children and teach- 
ers but also with the lunchroom 
personnel. Since our lunchrooms are 
operated on a self-sustaining basis, 
serving breakfasts has not added 
any expense for the taxpayer. 

Without fantare or publicity, our 
lunchrooms have been serving a 
morning meal during the last several 
years to as many as 2500 or 2600 
students and teachers daily. Recently 
newspapers played up this fact as if 
it were a relatively new idea, with 
the result that we are now serving 
almost 5000 breakfasts daily. 

Since the usual work day in our 
lunchrooms starts at 7 a.m., serving 
breakfast did not involve any addi- 
tional scheduling of personnel. Serv- 
ice usually begins at 7:45 a.m. and 
continues through to 8:20. There 
are two warning bells, one at 8:20, 
which gives a student 10 minutes to 
get to class, and a final bell at 8:25 
a.m. This means the boys and girls 
must be finished eating and out of 
the lunchrooms at least five minutes 
before classes start. 

We have breakfast customers in 
all of the 55 high schools and junior 
colleges and in 160 of our elementary 
schools. In the elementary schools, 
children are served milk or fruit 
juice and cockies at 10:15 a.m. In 
the high schools, teachers drop in at 
almost any time during the day for 
a “coffee break.” Breakfast is 
offered in elementary schools wher- 
ever there has been a demand for it. 

Breakfast service is on a_ short 
order basis, with bacon and eggs 


Chicago pupils 
and _ teachers 
numbering nearly 5000 


now eat 


BREAKFAST 


AT SCHOOL 


being the most popular menu. Price 
varies from a few cents for milk or 
hot chocolate up to 35 cents for 
bacon and eggs. Cereals and other 
popular breakfast items also are 
offered. 

The breakfast program has proved 
beneficial for teachers as well as 
students. It’s an opportunity for 
teachers to have an _ inexpensive 
breakfast and also a chance to visit 
with their fellow teachers before 
school starts. In schools where 
breakfast is served, teachers have 
observed that fewer children have 
“the 11 o’clock slump.” About this 
time of day, some become listless 
and inattentive if they have not had 
sufficient breakfast. 

Many youngsters, like adults, 
don’t eat breakfast upon getting up 
in the morning because they aren’t 
hungry enough, not because food 
isn’t available at home. But by the 
time they have run or walked or 
jostled their way to school, they have 
worked up an appetite. 

Better school attendance also re- 
sults from breakfast in school. In 
one school, the principal reported 
that tardiness has dropped 50 per 
cent since breakfast became avail- 
able. 

All costs of food and wages are 
paid out of our lunchroom receipts 
Our lunchroom budget also includes 
the cost of breakfasts and other 
meals furnished to children who 
cannot pay for them. During 1954 
we spent $108,000 for free meals, 
including lunches. We never turn 
away a child who doesn’t have money 
for his food. 

— —An interview with Frank O. Washam 
Director of Lunchrooms, Chicago Public 


Schools, published with permission of 
The Nation's Schools. 
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LETS TALK SHOP ‘.;..;7 














Hi again! 


Here it is time for our second 
“get together” already! But be- 
fore I say another word I want to 
thank all of you who sent in 
“Let’s Talk Shop” suggestions 
during the past month. I only 
wish that we wouldn’t have had 
to put this page ‘“‘to bed”’ (as my 
printer friend calls it) before all 
your suggestions were in. 

But don’t worry, they will all 
be eligible for the award we men- 
tioned in our first chat. Remem- 
ber, all send-in suggestions used 
in “‘Let’s Talk Shop” win a ten 
dollar award. So send in as many 
as you want—as often as you 
want. We want to hear from you! 


First to 
WIN the price 


of a new hat is’ 


acafeteriaman- 

ager in Omaha, 
Nebraska. She writes: ‘‘Make 
up your favorite recipe for baked 
custard, rice or bread pudding. 
Then, just before baking, cover 
the top of the mixture with 
Kellogg’s Sugar Corn Pops. 
THEY’LLFLOAT. Bake as usual 
and you’ ll havea delicious crispy 
topping for your pudding with 
a minimum of effort.’’ 

Thanks to this cafeteria man- 
ager for this quick, easy way to 
add new interest to an ordinary 
dessert. Her ten dollar award is 
in the mail! Doubtless other 
cafeteria and restaurant man- 
agers will take advantage of 
this idea. 


I don’t have to 
tell youthat there 
is a good deal of 
weight-watching 
among your teen- 
age students. Sur- 
veys indicate that 
about 8 in every 
10 teen-age girls 
are interested in slimming down! 
Unfortunately, they don’t al- 
ways go at it sensibly. 


The current fad among teen- 
agers who are thinking of stream- 
lining their figures is to skimp on 
breakfast—or skip it entirely. 
We all know that’s not good. Re- 
search studies at a leading Mid- 
western university have proved 
that skimpy breakfasts lead to 
lowered mental and physical effi- 
ciency. 

Most people put on extra 
pounds simply because they eat 
too much. And the reason they 
eat too much is because they are 
too hungry. Your appetite may 


influence your weight... and 
your blood sugar level affects your 
appetite. 


It seems then that the sensible 
way to hold the weight you want 
is to maintain your blood sugar 
level. And skipping breakfast 
does just the opposite! 


Zz! rn 
C) 


When your students skip break- 
fast their blood sugar level falls 
and they feel “hungry as a bear.’ 
And they set themselves up for 
bear-sized lunches where they 
are apt to overeat. 

A medium-sized basic break- 
fast, on the other hand, will keep 
their blood sugar level high 
enough so they are more easily 
satisfied with less food. 

It might be a good idea to pass 
this word along to your girls. The 
easiest way to reduce calorie intake 
is to distribute their total food in- 
take over three meals, preferably 
of nearly equal size. 


Speaking of getting your 
students to eat better, have you 
heard about new Sunrich Bread? 
It’s a unique golden loaf that 
was especially formulated right 
here in our own Home Eco- 
nomics Service kitchen. Leading 
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bakeries will soon be distribut- 
ing this new bread through 
grocers’ stores all over the 
country. 


= Sunrich 


ZA 

Sunrich Bread is the first 
really new kind of breadin years. 
It is not white and it is not dark. 
It’s a delicate golden color 
flecked throughout with deli- 
cious vitamin-mineral rich 
Kellogg’s All-Bran. 

Why not try a loaf of Sunrich 
Bread when you see it in the 
store—and tell your students 
about it, too! 





FREE RECIPE BOOKLET! 


We said last month that we'd 
tell you how you can get this 
helpful recipe booklet containing 
new prize-winning recipes. They 
are ready to mail right now and 
all you do to get yours is to mail 
us the handy coupon on page 41 
Sorry, supply limits offer to 
single copy 


GUESS that just about runs us 
out of white space again. Do let 
me hear from you soon. Simply 
write me here at the Kellogg 
Company, Department of Home 
Economics Services, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Remember, you get 
a ten dollar award for every sug 

gestion or idea used in “‘Let’s 


Talk Shop!’ ; 
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New Hotpoiut . 


Reaches A New High in Convenience! 





4/ Most-used foods at eye level 
W/ Frozen foods in giant freezer below 
% Rolls out for easy cleaning 











SS 


HI ROLL-OUT Refrigerator- 
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RANGES + REFRIGERATORS + DISHWASHERS + DISPOSALLS” - WATER HEATERS + FOOD FREEZERS +» AUTOMATIC WASHERS + CLOTHES DRYERS + AIR CONDITIONERS 


Freezer Demonstrates The 
Most Modern Method Of Food 
Storage! 


\ 


The Hotpoint Eye-Hi rolls out for easier 








kitchen cleaning, decorating, and for retrieving 


ae fallen articles. A touch of the toe and it’s ready 






to roll—or lock in place securely and evenly on 







the floor. This exclusive feature plus a big Ideal 






Humidity Refrigerator at eye height and a giant 






124-lb. True Food Freezer below, make it the 










world’s most convenient combination 
All the other years-ahead Hotpoint features in both the Refrigerator and Freezer sec- 
tions bring to your class room the finest, most modern methods of food preservation, too. 
The new Hotpoint Eye-Hi clearly demonstrates the growing trend to build maximum 
/f case of use and care into today’s refrigerators. The lesson it teaches in proper food storage, 
onvenience, and time-saving ease will provide the very best knowledge for tomorrow's 


homemakers. There's a generous Hotpoint Educational Plan for appliances in your school. 


Have your Hotpoint Distributor tell you all about 1t, today! 


Fel wilh the Pinell fortify Goaee! 


HOTPOINT CO, (A Division of General Electric Company) 5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 
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Our most popular 
student booklet 
with the pretty 


ideas e « 





FREE in 


any quantity! 






This 16-page booklet of practical 
decorating tips was first offered in 1954. Students 
and homemakers have found it so interesting and stimu 


been requested! 





lating that over a million copies have 
Requests are still coming in from teachers, club leaders 
home demonstration agents, Girl Scout leaders and 
National 4-H Club leaders. Get copies for your new hom« 
economics students—for members of vocational school 
groups, too. Plentiful supplies are now available, so y 


may have as many copies as you need for all your girls 


HOW TO HAVE A PRETTIER ROOM can be useful 
in a number of different ways — to stimulate imagination 
and creativity as supplementary material for interior 
decorating Courses as a light-hearted lesson in waxing 
Every decorating tp is illustrated and the ideas are 


pracucal and easy to carry out. 


Send for a supply of this booklet now so they will be 


handy when you need them. There is a coupon on page 


—or write direct to me. ? 4 
JOHNGON’S WAX 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Colorful, 


Nedenin TOG y 
Meals 


Interesting 








Teaching 


Ideal for your 
homemaking classes! 


An interesting book featuring 
table settings of all types with 
decorative accessories. Also eight 
photographs showing steps in the 
production of fine earthenware. 


Published by VERNON KILNS, manu 
facturers of world-renowned Vernon 
ware. Available at cost (20c a copy) to 
teachers, students and school libraries. 





Mail Coupon in 
Coupon Section 
TODAY! 


CO7O7 KILNS 


2310 E. 52nd Street 
Los Angeles 58, Calif. 














A truly great 
new book ina 
class by itself! 
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New Books 





Making the Most of Marriage 
By Paul H. Landis 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1955, 
$5.50, 542p 


Professor Landis views marriage 
not as a state in which adults either 
find or fail to achieve happiness, but 
rather as a multitude of situations 
and relationships requiring constant 
adjustment. In 32 chapters of this 
textbook, he covers his subject under 
four major headings: Marriage in 
the Modern Setting, Build-Up to 
Marriage, Learning to Fit Marriage, 
Parenthood, and Crises in Marriage. 
Strong emphasis on inter-relation- 
ships between male and female are 
stressed. The author is state pro- 
fessor of rural sociology, State Col- 
lege of Washington. 


The Peasant Cookbook 
By Marian Tracy 


Hanover House, Garden City, New York, 1955, 
$3.50, 224p 


In order to lend a different appeal to 
a buffet or a family dinner, Mrs. 
out-of-the- 
Easy to prepare, 


Tracy presents these 
ordinary recipes. 
they are the favorite dishes of peo- 
ples in 39 countries. Among them 
are Hrwtensoep Met Worst En Kluif 
(Dutch pea soup), Risotto Milanese 
(Italian Sukiyaki (Japanese) to 
mention only three of 165 unusual 
items. 


The Family Circle Fish and 

Poultry Cookbook 

Family Circle, New York, 1955, $1.00, 144p 
Ways to buy, handle and cook all 
sorts of fish, shellfish, poultry, and 
game. Plus ways to make sauces and 
stuffings. Amply illustrated. 


The Emotional Problems of Children 

By Harry Joseph, M.D. and Gordon Zern 
Crown Publishers, Inc., New York, 1954, $3.75 
310p 

A guide 
tionally and physically well from 
infancy through adolescence. It is a 


o keeping the child emo 


straightforward aid to 
teachers and counsellors concerned 
with the adjustments and develop 
ment of the normal child. Jealousy, 
toilet training, money, entertain- 
ment, and personality development 
are just a few of the topics covered. 


parents, 








WHY NOT “GLAMOUR” 
IN THE LABORATORY? 


She Pinafore Apron 
$1.75 


ONE THOUSAND DOZEN ALL 
READY FOR SHIPPING! 


Your order will be sent within 


TWENTY FOUR HOURS! 





PINAFORE—front PINAFORE—back 


YOUR CHOICE OF 


PASTEL PINK . $1.85 
PASTEL BLUE $1.85 
PASTEL YELLOW $1.85 
PASTEL GREEN $1.85 
PASTEL LAVENDER $1.85 
WHITE: RED CHECK TRIM $1.75 


WHITE: BLUE CHECK TRIM $1.75 
WHITE: GREEN CHECK TRIM $1.75 
ALL WHITE $1.75 


And NOW we bring "SWING" into 
the kitchen! See the graceful flare over 
the shoulders? How neatly the snug 
belt fits! How attractive the long full 
protective skirt! and a touch of color 
accent in the trim, too, Just what a gay 
kitchen needs—to go modern, 


The PINAFORE is made of firm, 
white muslin, thread count 80-80. I+ has 
an attractive color accent on the bias 
flares. The trim comes in a variety of 
colors listed above. The color trim is 
guaranteed fast and permanent. All 
raw edges are finished. 


The PINAFORE is open under the 
arm. This makes it easier to get on and 
off, easier on that hair-do, and easier 
on that laundering job because it irons 


flat. 


It has no hooks, eyes, snaps, or but- 
tonholes. You see the back ties in 
front, then the front ties in the back, 
and that's all there is to it! No sag- 
ging or pinning. You will enjoy its 
comfort, fit, and protection, 


The PINAFORE has one large pocket, 





and a new longer skirt. 


Send for Our Order Blank 
or Order Direct 


GILLUM BOOK 


COMPANY | 


400-408 Woodland Ave. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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This new hook says NUTRITION 
is the answer to “dieting”... 


AND ALREADY SALES 
HAVE LEAPED AHEAD! 





You get YOUR copy 
at a special price 


“This book is fun to read and the nutri- 
tional information is sound and reli- 
able” ... from the Foreword by Dr. 
James R. Wilson, Secretary, Council on 
Foods & Nutrition, American Medical 
Association. 





It’s a great pleasure to the Editors of Better 
Homes & Gardens to report that public re- 
sponse to their new DIET BOOK is wide- 
spread and srowing. , 

This should be gratifying to Home [:co- 
nomics teachers and to nutritionists every- 
where. 

For Better Homes & Gardens DIET BOOK is 
quietly crusading against the current craze for 
uninformed “dieting”. It combats faddy 
menus and improper meal-habits. In an era of 
great popular interest in losing weight. the 
book undertakes to clear up much of the con- 
fusion in the public mind on the important 
subject of eating. 

The fact is. the Editors like to think the new 
DIT BOOK is teaching today’s lesson in nu- 
tritionas YOU teach it. 

Hence you have an ideal supplementat Vv lext- 
book. For its clear. non-technical language 
presents the whole subject of weight control in 
terms of healthful nutrition. 

Glance at the topics covered in the Contents 
itemized on this page. See for yourself how a 
wealth of reliable. useful FACT has been 
pleasantly put before the public. Ask yourself 
whether vour students would not benetit 
equally from studying this book. 

As a Home Ee teacher or home economist, 
you geta special professional rate on this new 
book for yourself and your classes. Priced 32.50 
at retail bookstores. itis yours for only $1.75. 
(Add 50¢ in Canada.) Order by Coupon on 


page 37 in the Coupon Service Section, 
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Ready to help you 
in your important 
nutrition teaching this fall are: 


a 24-page report for you, the teacher or group 


TEEN-AGE FOOD PATTERNS 
leader, giving the total story of two great and significant studies on foods for better living. 
an 8-page simplified report for your students, telling 


LET’S EAT — AND HOW 


them the same story, but in their own language. 


ANSWER 


To Teen- Age 


Food Problems 


actual menus used in the latest teen-age 


A WEEK’S MENUS FOR THE TEENS 
diet research. 


Write today for your materials. 


Turn to page 41 and fill in the coupon. 


Good Luck Margarine .- 





Mi" rHe food pioneers, 122 pacemakers who 
were students at a leading southwestern uni- 
versity. For an entire school year, this volunteer 
group took part in an unique diet research which 
has made nutrition history. 

Lever Brothers Company is proud to present 
another chapter in its continuing study of teen- 
age food patterns. And this chapter is unique, for 
it reports on the first human nutrition study of 
the teens with a focus on the role of fats in an 
optimum diet. 


Phree years ago the alarming problem of poor 





| MARGARINE 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY }= 


eating habits was laid bare in an analysis of nearly 
3,000 Pennsylvania young people. 

Then we learned that diet failures mean dan- 
verous failures in physical well-being. 

Now we can look at the reverse side of that 
picture — see exactly what happens when teen- 
agers consistently follow a food plan that provides 
all the essential nutrients. 

Now we can spell out so teen-agers will hear 
and understand how diet affects proper weight. 
good appearance, vitality, the ability to work well 


and have fun. 
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Spry Vegetable Shortening 
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Ne A Home Economics Magazine 
FOR TEEN-AGE GIRLS! 


GOOD NEWS for home economics teachers and 


their students! The long-awaited student magazine 








of home economics is coming! The first issue of 
CO-ED, as the new magazine is called, will be dated 
February 1956 and will be ready in January 


CO-ED will be oriented to the home economics cur 
riculum and will be written in a breezy, informal 
style, appealing to girls of the Junior and Senior 
High levels. It will be profusely illustrated with 
drawings by leading illustrators and with photo 


graphs rich in teen-age interest 


Subscription to CO-ED is 50c per student per semes 
ter (4 issues). A free desk copy for the teacher ts 
included with orders for 15 or more subscriptions 
Subscription orders, which may be revised in Feb 
ruary, are now being accepted. By entering yout 


order early, your students will be assured copies ot 





the first issue, which will have a limited print ordet 
The first issue will not be reprinted. The article on 
page 6 of this issue tells how Practical Homt 
First issue of CO-ED, ECONOMICS will serve as the teacher edition of CO 
dated February 1956, ED. Order coupon, for your convenience, on page 17 


ready in January. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Make your Deep-Fruing Project fun— 





with CRISCO% Hob-G 


(plan it before Halloween) 








This classroom project makes it fun for students to learn 
the principles of proper deep-frying! And youngsters will 
enjoy making these perfect party doughnuts for Halloween 
and other Fall party dates, and will learn through the 
extra practice. For even beginners find it easy to achieve 
fine flavor, low fat absorption and even browning when 
they deep-fry properly in pure, all-vegetable Crisco. Best 
of all, foods fried crisp and light in Crisco are sure to be 
completely digestible. 











4ob-Goblin Doughnuts Frost them chocolate and orange (1 dozen twin doughnuts) 


2 


1/1 Measurements Level: Roll ona floured board to *s" thickness. Cut with floured 


doughnut cutter. Cut one doughnut, interlock with a 


vine 2‘ tsps. double-acting second doughnut and seal loose ends with milk. Fry in 
72 cup suger waning pounder deep ¢ risco heated to 365°F. until brown, 3-5 minutes. 
1/3 cup milk Yo tsp. salt 
3 thsps. melted Crisco 14 tsp. nutmeg or For Orange Icing: Add 3-4 tbsps. orange juice to 4 cup 
3 cups sifted enriched Yo tsp. cinnamon confectioners’ sugar and stir until smooth. Dip or spread 
flour Crisco for deep frying over one half of “twin” doughnut, 
Blend eves and sugar. stir in milk and melted Crisco. For Chocolate Icing: To | square unsweetened choco- 
Blend in combined dry ingredients and mix until smooth. late, melted, add 4 cup confectioners’ sugar and 2-3 
tbsps. milk; stir until smooth, Dip or spread over other 
— =) half of “twin” doughnut. 


h 








To help you plan an October 


2 Out of 3 hake and try 


With CRISCO 
Kee digestible! 


deep-frying lesson 


Ohio ecilyin quantity 
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Carolina's most outstanding home agents. 


on cover girl, in Skinner, is one of North | a hy Sh e? Chose 


Home Demonstration |W ork 


‘| CAN HARDLY remember a time when | didn’t was exactly with this illusi it I accept 
want to be a home agent,” said Mrs. Sue Dossett as assistant home demons ( ent \\ 
Skinner. “I used to watch my Lexington County home County on January 2, 1952 oday, looking back o 
agent with such admiration and would look forward to my three years of we di wil d ev 
the day when I could be like Miss Leone Gillette.” have been so misled. My position is still tea gy m 
Like most successful people, Sue: Skinner knew what what college could not, id Mrs. SI e] 
she wanted to be very early in life, and she was smart You are wondering, perhaps, just hi i Kentucky 
enough to gear all of her educational and personal girl migrated to North Carol » become an extensio 
sights to that sole ambition. Today, she holds just the worker. As Sue explained it, “I’d alwa heard 
kind of position she always had in mind. She is assis about North Carolina’s fine program, and I wanted t 
tant home demonstration agent in Warren County be a part of 11 
North Carolina. Even bigger opportunities await he “T hadn’t been on the jeb | fore 1 foun e] 
should she wish to take advantage of them. were many things left for me to learn. It did ik 
From the time she was in junior high, Sue took all me long to realize that I couldn't rely on my background 
of the home economics courses offered. As a 4-H Clul of knowledze to answer for 1 d to kee] eal 
member, she enrolled in practically all of the hom ing every day 
making projects available. “I also had a beef project,” “The telephone rang int antl here wa womal 
she said. “In fact, my champion Angus paid for my Wanting to Know how to re-silvel mirror, Anothe) 
freshman year at the University of Kentucky.” asked me to tell her—over the phone, mind i—-just 
There were never any doubts in Sue’s mind about What color to paint her living room, dining room, kit 
her college curriculum. She simply enrolled in the home chen, and three bedrooms. She said she was repa 
economics-extension training program. Sue not only the house from the front door to the back! Naturally 
proved to be a top student, but she was also the kind f made arrangement y” a personal visit in her hom 
of girl who made every phase of campus life count and together we planned the whole th 
College, she knew, was a training ground for leadershi A ringing telephone jut a small item day 
as well as a place to learn. After her freshman yea) There are men and women wl top in at tl tT} 
she won a scholarship to Camp Minniwanca in Michi their way to or from some place. Pleas from a il 
gan. And before graduation she had added many othe girl on the street who needs help. There ar 
nonors to her record. She is today a member of Ph papel rich to be writtel Radio and 
Upsilon Omicron and Mortar Board plan for. Monthly 4-H and home den 
For Sue, her just-out-of-college days are somethins yrams to prepare 
o laugh about now. “I’d just come back from a summe! “Qur state and district hon a 
in Finland as an International Farm Youth Exchange are always on the lookout f deas WI 
Delegate and sophomorically felt that there was little be pa don to agents I LOO 1 S 
left for me to learn. So many girls right out of college went ol Specialis mit { 
feel that they can only give of their storehouse of at cont ence Tit ! \ 
knowledge—that four years of college and a degree in research in their fields. Ot rse, S] il 


iome economics are all they need. I know because it 
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J WOULD like to share with young home economics 
teachers especially, my secret of how to enjoy 
every minute of teaching. It is to love the kids openly. 
The bad ones and the slow ones as well as the good 
ones. It is to treat each one of them with unfailing 
courtesy and kindness evident in a “May I help you?” 
attitude, with “you” always in the singular case. 

I have had the pleasure of coming back to teaching 
after having had five children of my own, and I 
now find my values much different from what 
they were during the four years that I had taught 
homemaking after college. In my happy married life 
and happy family life, I have grown so much that I 
have a kind of missionary zeal in teaching home- 
making. 

Plants and magazines were once my idea of what 
were necessary to create a home-like atmosphere in 
school. Now I put the emphasis on human relations. 
If the home is the place where the family finds love 
and security, our homemaking department in school 
is also a place where students can find love and 
security. In woman’s traditional role in society she 
tempers justice with kindness. I believe in contin- 
uing that role in the school system. 

When you love a teen-ager, you “go to bat” for 
him. You try to interpret his behavior to the rigid 
disciplinarian. At the same time you teach the stu- 
dent to accept certain bad situations. 

When Sylvia indignantly cried, “It isn’t fair!” 
my answer was, “Who promised fairness to you? 
There are many situations in life that aren’t fair. 
No one pretends they are. But we must learn to live 
with them.” 

We can help young people to face life’s realities 
through our sympathy and affection. Loving the boys 
and girls who are in our classes opens door after 
door of understanding. More, it provides constant 
opportunities for growth of the teacher. 

Say an incident occurs that could develop into an 


Mrs. Comcowich, a regular contributor, teaches 
homemaking ia Senior High School, Port Chester, N. Y. 









You'll recognize some familiar types 


unpleasant disciplinary situation. What a difference 
it makes if the teacher has such rapport with the 
girl that she can find out how the incident looks to 
her. This helps the girl to discover how it looks to 
the teacher. What evolves is a priceless learning 
experience for both. I believe we should let love be 
blind (and deaf, too!) at times. 

I do not mean to say that all we must do is to 
love children to gain their ready response. Mike, for 
instance, was a typical “toughie” in one of my classes. 
For months I said a warm, cheerful “Good morning, 
Mike” before I got the first spontaneous similar greet- 
ing from him. That was the beginning of a relation- 
ship that helped Mike to realize that he did not have 
to be the tough guy to prove anything to anybody. 
He knew that I understood him when I told him that 
his “front” was to hide the warm, sensitive person 
that he really was. What a joy it has been to watch 
Mike develop (particularly after a pretty cheerleader 
began to pay attention to him). I made a point of 
going to Mike instead of asking him to come to my 
desk to talk. I sat in a seat beside him. This simple 
technique has paid off in terms of growing confidence 
and friendship. 

Then there was Diane. The dean of girls told me 
that a social worker had been assigned to her case 
and that she came from the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. I had managed only a few 
friendly personal words with Diane as classes came 
in or left, or during work periods. Then one day she 
asked if she might bring lunch in and eat with me. 
From that time until she left our community we had 
luncheon together every week or two. I set a table 
for two in the department dining area and we visited 
as if she were a guest in my home. We never talked 
about her problems because that would have meant 
severe criticism of her mother. Instead she drew 
strength from a half hour spent with someone she 
felt loved her and respected her. 

Sometimes we are asked for guidance in areas 
where we would much rather the student had gone 
to her parents. But when a girl chooses to make the 
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By AGNES LEE COMCOWICH 


home economics teacher her confidante, the teacher 
cannot escape assuming responsibility for the stu- 
dent’s guidance in morals and ethics. 

When Mary asked to come in after school to talk 
about the fact that she and her steady boy friend 
were constantly quarreling, I planned the props for 
easy conversation. From experience with my own 
children, I knew that “crazy mixed up kids” talk 
more freely when they are working with me. Doing 
dishes, for example. In this situation in school, 
I left the job of hanging up a batch of towels that 
had been run through the automatic washer. This 
would be done when Mary came to talk. I decided 
that it would be a good time to wax some of the 
enameled surfaces of equipment, too. 

Mary’s problem was that the boy expected “privi- 
leges”’ that she believed were sinful. I pointed out 
what is morally right and wrong does not often 
change with the times. I also said that just because 
everyone around is doing something wrong does not 
make it right for us to do it. 

It happened that this couple belonged to the same 
religious faith as I, so I brought her a booklet called 
Modern Youth and Chastity for them to read together. 
In a somewhat similar case a few years ago where a 
member of a different religious faith was involved, 
I made arrangements for an understanding, sympa- 
thetic fellow teacher of the same denomination to 
take over. 

Barbara is a freshman who illustrates another 
point. Love them and they’ll love you, and they will 
show you only the good side of their personalities 
School had been open two months when another 
teacher brought her name into the conversation. His 
summing up of her couldn’t possibly be a description 
of the Barbara that I knew and loved. I was certain 
there had been a mistake in identity. He told a story 
about her that was completely contrary to my impres 
sion of her. Different stimulus, different reaction 

We all know the disturbed student, and one who 
resents authority. They profit so much from the 
homelike atmosphere in the homemaking department. 
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This year I have slim Steve who seems to need to 
eat his four big sandwiches at eleven o’clock. -Per 
haps people think we’re both crazy. But I give him a 
pass from study hall and he sits at my desk and does 
his English or history while eating. I think he 
keeps an eye or an ear on one of the girls in my 
foods class. In any case, tensions have melted away. 


Is it necessary to sell the idea that teachers can 
love kids and still be the best of administrators and 
disciplinarians? Then our principal is a good illus 
tration of the fact that it can be done. He is beloved 
by teachers, students, parents, and community. His 
one outstanding characteristic is that he works twelve 
hours a day at loving pupils. 

Take Andy. He once said to me, “I won’t bow 
down to anyone,” when I tried to persuade him to 
apologize to a teacher. Andy learned a wonderful 
lesson when our principal said to him, “Andy, I’m 
sorry I was so short with you this morning. I had 
something else on my mind.” 

I would never have known that story if Andy him 
self had not told it and told it in a way that left 
no doubt that I would never again have to persuade 
him to apologize to anyone 

This business of loving all kids is not Pollyanna 
ish. It is not always easy, and it is both time and 
energy consuming. It often has no tangible rewards, 
for you are not the teacher to go home laden with 


gifts at Christmastime or at the close of the school 
year. In contrast we are the ones to be hurt by the 
misbehavior of our loved ones. We are very vulneral 
Sure, we get involved when we love these school 
kids, but they need so much love Chey ymetime 
need it far more than they need the factual informa 
tion that we try to give them. I think we should stop 
pleading with the guidance people to give us bette 
students, and devote ourselves to those we get Per 
haps some of the results may be reflected in good 


public relations, but it is more than likely that much 
of our efforts satisfy the biblical teaching not to le 


the right hand know what the left hand doeth 










































A Plan 


For Teaching 
Fiber l'ypes 





Homemaking teacher Joanne Groves holds up nylon 
staple samples to show how it is used in carpets. 


Each month we visit a classroom and show you 
how other teachers use business-sponsored aids. 


This month we visit the homemaking room at Pierre 
eR S. du Pont High School in Wilmington, Delaware. 








A slide film presentation on nylon, ABC’s of Man- 
Made Fibers, is strengthened by displaying snowsuit. 


5 ctr 


Miss Patricia Murphy, Du Pont home economist, gives 
a presentation on fibers and shows an ‘’Orlon” skirt. 








EACHING AIDS by industry play an increasing 

role in a homemaking course, particularly in 
providing the bridge of interest between teacher and 
student, according to Miss Joanne A. Groves, of 
Pierre S. du Pont High School, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. However, their most effective use requires 
planning as careful as that devoted to any other 
material for classroom use. 

“More and more, we find that the information 
which industry is so qualified to give us comes in a 
form which reflects consideration of classroom needs 
and age levels,’ Miss Groves reports. “It is encour- 
aging to find the number of trained home economists 
now working with industrial concerns in this field, a 
trend which makes their material more useful and 
our job easier.” 

However capably prepared, though, Miss Groves 
finds that considerable effort is necessary to make 
sure that the information furnished is dovetailed into 
her term plans. Also, faced with the need for econ- 
omy, she tries to get the most out of every teaching 
aid. 

“While much of the material comes to us without 
charge, we feel that we should extend its usefulness 
as long as possible,” she says. “For one thing, con- 
siderable expense has gone into its preparation. And 
if a filmstrip is damaged, we may not be able to re- 
place it without cost. When we have something effec- 
tive, we like to get long-term benefit from it.” 

Fiber samples, available from fiber producers, are 
a valuable tool for increasing understanding of the 
nature of fabric types and constructions. 

“But you don’t need a whole library of them,” Miss 
Groves says. “Representative samples, say of staple 
and continuous filament yarns, will illustrate the 
principles. Specific characteristics of the broad range 
of fibers can be brought out in other ways.” 

Miss Groves puts great reliance on the effective 
use of pamphlets in her classes. 

“If these are to be used as texts, we prefer to 
have one for each student.” she says. “Sometimes 
sufficient numbers are not available, particularly 
of the more elaborate pamphlets. If we survey the 
literature available, and then make a request for 
the pamphlets we need, we fare better. This takes 
time but it is worth it. 

“After use, we store these away, ready for suc- 
ceeding classes. Used in this way, for specific proj- 
ects, the booklets have more effect and increased 
value in the students’ eyes. Thus we develop a li- 
brary of proven pamphlets which we know will be 
available when we need them. And it is much easier 
to get replacements for the more elaborate pamphlets 
if the company distributing them knows that they 
are being effectively used.” 

Use of pamphlets for report presentations stimu 
lates student interest and develops broader assimi 
lation of the information contained in each booklet. 
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“Local merchants can also be a source of much 
material,”’” Miss Groves points out. Often 
garments illustrating principles or duplicating those 
shown in filmed or printed material can be borrowed, 
adding greatly to the value of the lesson, and reducing 
the need for an inventory of illustrative material. 

“IT am a great believer in filmstrips,” she says. 
“They are most effective—perhaps more so than wall 
charts—and can cover a subject very completely. 

“We have found The A B C’s of Man-Made Fibers, 


iseful 


specific 


put out by a major fiber producer, especially 
This includes a sound filmstrip on fibers, four film- 
strips on specific characteristics of each, a teacher’s 
manual, and summary pamphlets for each student. 
Now obtained through Distributive Education in each 
state, this will be available for direct distribution 
to schools starting in January, 1956.” 

“Survey your neighborhood for sources of ma- 
Even if the industries 
away, 


terial,”” Miss Groves advises. 
concerned with the immediate field are far 
there may be sales offices who will arrange for ma- 
terials vou need. Some companies will send repre- 
sentatives to the school with presentations geared 


to classroom use. 
“We are fortunate in being close neighbors to a 
major textile fiber producer,” Miss Groves says. “This 


means we can take advantage of presentations by a 
home economist from the company’s staff, with ma- 
terials which could not be made available on a per- 
manent basis to every school. 

“We have the advantage of their use, and none of 
the upkeep problems. I understand that they give 
the same service to schools all over the country 

“If teachers will establish contact with industry 
and also watch their newspapers for news of local 
speeches or radio and television appearances by in- 
dustry representatives concerned with their subjects, 
they can often arrange very stimulating programs.” 


Fabric samples are discussed as well as points taken 
up in many pamphlets on synthetic fibers and fabrics. 
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LL of us frequently wish for something new, some- 
thing fresh to stimulate imaginations — a new 
approach which would result in originality. Something 
which could make assignments thoroughly enjoyable. 
You can get this from the abstract films and the art 
films. 

Abstract films? Once upon a time these were called 
“experimentals,” but that is hardly a fair term. No 
one has come up with an apt name. Non-curriculum, 
non-realistic and similar phrases have been suggested, 
but these are negative while the films themselves are 
positive. Briefly, such films consist of moving designs 
accompanied by music but no narration. They can be 
described as a modern art form using the film as a 
medium instead of paint, clay, wood, inks or stone. 

What are they like? What can you do with them? 
Let’s take Analogies No. 1 (9 mins., color, Film 
Images). Jim Davis first shows us beautiful shapes 
and colors formed by reflections of familiar objects in 
water. The second part, moving patterns created in 
the studio. The almost abstract patterns from nature 
have the quality of heavy moire or watered silks. The 
studio creations are more sharp, vibrant. Both point 
up dramatically the effects of cool and warm colors, 
accents, variations in intensities, light and shadow. 

$efore your class sees the film, you have, of course, 
told them something about it and what to look for. 
Ask your girls to watch for things they particularly 
like, for things they don’t like, for patterns of interest. 
Ask them to note especially the use of light and color. 
Most of all, the girls should be ready to enjoy the film. 

Right after the screening, they will be anxious to 
discuss their likes and dislikes. This is the time to 
lead the discussion toward practical applications. Per- 
haps some girls like best the quiet water reflection in 
cool tones. Others enjoy one of the brilliant studio 
patterns with sharp accents of light. Suggest that each 
girl use the elements she liked best for a project. 
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Fire 


Classroom Stimulant 


Looking for something to make assignments 


Try this unusual approach 


By VERA FALCONER 


In a clothing class the assignment could be a sketch 
for a complete outfit — evening dress, sports clothes, 
whatever the film suggested to the girl. Or the girls 
could produce textile designs, indicating uses for the 
design in apparel or in the household. If this has been 
a homemaking class, the girls could develop color 
schemes for rooms, wallpaper or textile patterns. 

Film Images offers other Jim Davis films which may 
be used in similar ways. Color Dances No. 1 (8 mins.) 
is more fluid and graceful. Out of eight sequences, 
four are with dancing bright colors against white back- 
grounds and four with flowing color against dark back- 
grounds. Delightful for emphasis of contrast and back- 
ground effects. Light Reflections (15 mins.) and Re- 
flections No. 11 (7 mins.) provide unusual effects of 
colored lights reflected from plastic mobiles. These 
two can give your girls experience with shape, form 
and color. Refractions also uses light, but light which 
passes through the plastic shapes and is bent or 
refracted—a good example of creating mood. 

Are your girls bop or mambo enthusiasts? Kinesis 
offers two abstracts which will capture their imagina- 
tions. Bop Scotch (4 mins.) uses lively camera move- 
ment to give real bop expression to pavement patterns 
and textures, following the bop sound track. Mambo 
(5 min.) has a mambo track with lively, non-objective 
pictures. 

One excellent application is in party planning. Per- 
haps your girls wish to have a Latin American or a 
jive party. From these films, they can develop original 
favors, place cards, place mats, decorations, and even 
color schemes for table settings. This could result in 
enthusiastic, original planning and execution. 

Then we have films such as Totem, Loon’s Necklace, 
Art of Japan, Korean Phantasy, Korean Artist, Namat- 
jira the Artist, Pre-Columbian Mewican Art. This type 
is much more objective, showing typical examples of 
primitive and oriental art . Korean Artist and Namatjira 
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Abstract and art 
films feature works of 
such artists as Henri 
Toulouse-Lautrec 
(poster, opposite page), 


Joan Miro (gouache, below), 





Degas (dancer, right), 
Ambrosius Benson 

| (Flemish School, insert), 
John Marin (watercolor, 
below), and Oriental art 
(Ceylon theater mask). 
Photographs are from 
Museum of Modern Art, 
Cleveland Museum of Art, 
and American Museum of 


Natural History. 


retain their native flavor but also show a definite westey 
influence. These films can be followed by assignm f 
for textiles, home decoration, clothing, parties, with tfeg 
specific objective of adapting Eskimo, Oriental, Indian # / 
or Australian art to our own needs. 

You will also find many uses for the art film per se, 
films about specific artists, schools or periods of paint- 
ing. Good ones are now available. Contemporary has 
Dong Kingman, Matisse, Rembrandt, Renoir. Brandon 
offers Degas, Mark Tobey, Toulouse-Lautrec. Film 
Images has Sculpture by Lipton, Flemish Painting, 
French School of Painting, Gallery of Modern Sculptors 
Grandma Moses, Jackson Pollack, John Marin. 

Why use such obviously art-class films? Because 
they offer further experience in color, shape, for 
composition—all of which can be applied practically 
Also, some of your girls may be interested in specif 
periods as applied to furnishings. A study of the ag 
of the period helps them to understand how effects caf mm! 
be achieved. % ei 

After all, attractive homes and attractive personé 
appearance both depend heavily on one thing g00 i - 4 
taste. Studying and enjoying the abstract and thpi 
art films provide wide experience visually. The gir Aq e) 

(Continued on page 59) 
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= Our Big-Sister 
Program in 
Homemaking 


its cooperative program in elementary schools 


TEP into one of our homemaking rooms in an 
sJ elementary school some morning, and you will find 
30 or more youngsters happily at work. Some are 
setting the table, filling the glasses with water, and 
others are busily stirring at the stove while a “big 
sister” stands close by. The homemaking teacher and 
the classroom teacher circulate, lending a hand when 
necessary. 

Should you be observing a first-grade class, the talk 
would undoubtedly be about the importance of eating 
good breakfasts. The students would be preparing a 
cereal. Later, they will eat it and like it, we hope! 
The six or seven “big sisters” are girls from seventh 
or eighth grade classes. They participate in this ac- 
tivity as one phase of their work in child care and 
development, and family relations. 

This is part of our program in Philadelphia for 
education in Home and Family Living in the elemen- 
tary schools. The program was initiated about ten 
years ago when several of our homemaking teachers 
on the seventh and eighth grade level had unassigned 
time on their rosters. Over these ten years we have 


Successful for 10 years, Philadelphia continues 
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By JOSEPHINE C. DILLINGHAM 
and M. ESTHER HILL 


expanded the program. There are now about 20 teach- 
ers participating in this work with grades one to six. 

Our aim is to help children acquire a good attitude 
toward the home and family. We want them to de- 
velop the desire to share in the responsibilities of family 
life. We want to show them how they can help at 
home. We want to help them grow in their ability to 
work with others in the home and in school, to prac- 
tice good social behavior, and to help them form good 
health habits. 

Frequently the activity in the homemaking room is 
correlated with one carried on in the classroom. Some- 
times the grade teacher requests a special lesson to 
meet a definite need of her group. In some instances 
a principal, concerned over the number of children 
coming to school without breakfast, has asked the co- 
operation of the homemaking teacher to remedy this 
situation. Whatever the need, plans are made for the 
class and its teacher to visit the homemaking room or 
for the homemaking teacher to visit the classroom. 

Grade teacher and homemaking teacher work to- 
gether on such units as these: personal grooming and 
cleanliness; clothing and its care; how to help at home; 
what foods to eat; how to help in buying, preparing and 
serving food; how to help with the new baby; how the 
family can have fun. 

Naturally, there are difficulties involved in teaching, 
helping and supervising 30 or more children in a typ- 
ical homemaking room. We decided to let seventh and 
eighth grade girls help us. We knew, too, that they 
would benefit from working with younger children. 

During their discussions in child care, the “helpers” 
are prepared for their responsibilities. The importance 
of helping little children to help themselves and to 
work happily with others is stressed. The girls are 
encouraged to assist them only when necessary or 
where there is a question of safety. Just previous to 
the day of their assignment, they are briefed as to 
their part in the activity for that day. They report to 
the homemaking room a half hour before the children 
arrive to make any necessary preparations for the 
lesson. The girls look forward to this work. 

Six girls, one for every five or six children, are 
assigned for each lesson. Acting as “big sisters” they 
try to see that everyone has a chance to participate. 
They stand by while food is cooking on the stove. 
Light gas ovens, handle hot utensils, and pots of hot 
water. They help the children decide on the division of 
work, sometimes act as arbiters and also give gentle 
reminders about good manners. 

On their return to the classroom the grade teacher 
makes use of the experience in various ways. Thank- 
you notes are written to the homemaking teacher. Draw- 
ings tell the story of the experience. The activity 
serves as a basis for a reading lesson, an arithmetic 
lesson, a health lesson or is used to enrich some unit 


in social studies. 


Josephine C. Dillingham and M. Esther Hill are 
supervisor and director, respectively, of the division of 
home economics of the board of education, Philadelphia. 
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children as they work in the homemaking room (see photo left). 








The services of a homemaking teacher are sometimes 
available for schools having only grades one to six and 
no homemaking room. In this situation a minimum 
amount of equipment is provided. It includes a two- 
burner electric plate, utensils for cooking, dishwashing, 
paper cups and plates. With so little equipment, the 
homemaking teacher must provide an opportunity for 
all to share in the activity, especially where food is 
concerned. Committees are formed to take care of the 
cooking, setting the table, serving and cleaning up. 
All take part in the discussions. If the class is too 
large some must of necessity act as observers. 

The following lesson descriptions are from home- 
making teachers’ reports. 


GRADE 5—SAFETY IN THE KITCHEN 

In studying safety in the home, boys and girls in the 
fifth grade asked for a kitchen safety lesson. A vege- 
table platter was prepared. Here are typical precau- 
tions demonstrated by the children. The proper method 
of storing, striking, and disposing of matches. How 
to hold a knife, and how to hand it to someone else 
Arranging pot handles properly when cooking. Stand- 
ing on a stepladder or another firm base when reach- 
ing into a cabinet. Safety measures in the rest of the 
home were brought up by the children. Such as proper 
electrical wiring, clear stairways, toys in their places, 


correct disposal of broken glass and cans. 


GRADE 6—FAMILY LIFE 

Just before Memorial Day, both a second and sixth 
grade teacher asked for a lesson on a picnic. The 
second grade prepared potato salad and carrot strips. 
The discussion included food to take along, how it is 
carried and the responsibility in cleaning up after- 
wards. The sixth grade planned and had a picnic under 
the trees in the schoolyard. Here are some of the 
questions they discussed. Who plans the picnic? Where 


(Continued on page 54 





Eighth grade girls, above, gain an understanding of younger 
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Empire waistline dress in combination of Jersey flannel with velveteen cummerbund was 


made for Practical by the Educational Department of the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company from Butterick Patterns 7521 and 6691 to illustrate uses of zigzag stitch. 


j ona time-saving and practical uses of automatic 
zigzag sewing are often overlooked because of the 
glamour surrounding automatic decorative or embroid- 
ery stitches. However, one of the biggest boons towards 
speeding construction and finishing details can be 
found in the different kinds of automatic stitches. 

For example, in the construction of one dress alone 
quick and easy automatic stitches were used to finish 
seam edges for permanent fit in fabrics that ravel, to 
put in a skirt hem, stitch darts, reinforce underarm 
seams, eliminate bulk in non-woven interfacings and to 
give a smart finish. These stitches can be done with 
discs for swing or zigzag sewing machines and with 
stitch patterns for automatic zigzaggers, now avail- 
able for most straight-needle and all slant-needle sew- 
ing machines. 

For the dress shown here a tweedy-toned Jersey with 
the pear! side out was used for the bodice, and charcoal 
flannel was selected for the skirt. Red velveteen was 
then teamed with these fabrics in a cummerbund 
planned to flatter the Empire lines of the garment. 
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Since the skirt fabric had a tendency to ravel, a 
finish for seam edges was required to assure proper 
fit of the garment through long wear. This was quickly 
done with an automatic zigzag stitch. The skirt seams 
themselves were straight stitched since the fabric did 
not demand a flexible stitch. On the other hand, if a 
Jersey or another stretchy type fabric were to be used, 
a zigzag stitch would be employed for all construction 
seams and darts. This is necessary because the normal 
strain placed on garments made of such fabrics causes 
straight stitches to break. The flexibility and additional 
thread in a zigzag stitch avoids this pitfall. 

This type of stitching for the Jersey bodice of the 
dress made it possible for all construction seams and 
darts to retain flexibility natural to this fabric through 
the use of a fine zigzag stitch. Even the dolman sleeve 
seam will not break under strain with this method. 

Of course when seaming Jersey and other stretchy 
fabrics you want flexibility and give in the stitching, 
on necklines of the same type fabrics you want the 
exact opposite reaction. Therefore, a curved neckline 
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Top: Turned facing edges may be bulky in jersey 
and tend to press through. To eliminate bolki- 
ness and keep edges from curling stitch raw 
edges with automatic blind stitch. Trim close. 


Right: Use seam tape on stretchy fabrics to keep 
curved necklines from stretching. Preshape tape 
to neckline, baste to wrong side of garment and 
with facing in place stitch to seam line with 

fine zigzag stitch. The zigzag stitching per- 

mits close clipping so essential for a smooth- 

ly turned facing. Clip seam allowance, turn. 


should be stayed with seam tape. A fine zigzag stitch 
makes it possible to closely clip and blend neckline seam 
allowance for a smoothly turned facing. 

For the purpose of bringing a feminine look to an 
otherwise sporty type fabric, a scalloped neckline was 
featured on the dress shown here. Because automatic 
scalloping is now possible, problems of drawing scallops 
and even spacing are done away with in this finish. 

Laborious hand hemming on fabrics with soft, spongy 
textures is completely eliminated, thanks to automatic 
stitching. Since these fabrics easily absorb a machine 
stitch, hems can be put in quickly with the blind stitch 
technique. This is, of course, not recommended for Zigzag stitching is best for 


hems of hard finish fabrics. wool jersey because it provides 
the flexibility necessary - 
for this fabric. Use fine zig- 





The non-woven interfacing used in this dress was 


easily handled and produced more effective results when sup sitdian en oll canta 
shaped with automatic stitching. The plus in this tech- tion seams and darts. With zig- 
nique is the elimination of bulk in both seams and zag stitching dolman sleeve 


darts. One of the evidences of permanent shaping with- seams will not break under strain. 


out bulk in non-woven interfacings is found in contour 
darts for interfacings. This is done by cutting out 
the dart allowance and bringing the raw edges of the 
stitching lines together over a pre-shrunk bias muslin — = 2 
stay. Sew together with a medium zigzag stitch, rein- | rw 
forcing both ends. FY 
Another advantage of automatic zigzag stitching on Vw Vw ™ 
non-woven interfacings is found in the construction of 
the cummerbund designed for this dress. Pellon was 
used as a base for this cummerbund. Then feather- 
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Scallops for a decorative finish are easy to make with an auto- 
matic zigzag machine. Automatic scalloping eliminates the nec- 
essity of tracing scallop outines before stitching. The length 


boning was used on the seams to hold the shape of the of the scallop is varied by changing length of stitch and depth 
cummerbund. Anchoring the featherboning was no is varied by changing the automatic bight. After stitching, trim 
chore at all with the use of a zigzag stitch. Red vel- seam allowance to less that '*" and clip into points -between 


scallops. Heavier fabrics may also need notching of seam allow- 
ance for a smoothly turned edge. Such scallops can be made on 
Among the many advantages of automatic zigzag garment or on separate strips and inserted into the seam lines. 
stitches, too, is the over-edged seam finish and the re- Use pre-shrunk muslin interfacings for neckline finish scallops. 
inforcing of interfacing in suit and coat collars. For 
the over-edged seam an automatic blind stitch makes a 
durable, bulkless finish. This is particularly good for 
straight-grain, lengthwise seams. Zigzag stitching can —_ — — VY “ * — — 
be used effectively to reinforce the interfacing of suit 
and coat collars. Mark the seam allowance and the fold 
line of the collar on the interfacing. Stitch across the 
back of the neck, filling the area from the fold line to 


veteen cut on the bias was then gathered to this base. 














the neck edge. Do not stitch into the seam allowance. , 
If the collar is to be worn turned down, the interfacing ae ve me To hem garments of soft spongy tex- 
and under collar may be stitched together. garment and must be durable. tured fabrics use automatic blind 
pyright U.S.A., 1955 by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY Fabrics that ravel require stitching. Prepare hem in usual way 
220 1 2 —. ae er, Se ae; ers a special seam finish. The and blind stitch automatically ac- 
These techniques and others are described in a neu o-,agamnliag generar eden esedinn, to Gradient main 
booklet, Practical Uses for Automatic Sewing, whicl . : : 
ooklet, Practical Uses for utomatic Sewing, which edges with @ medium sigzog struction book. This method is not 
may be had by writing, Educational Department, Singer stitch or overedge them with recommended for hard finish fabrics. 
Sewing Machine Co., 149 Broadway, N. Y. 6, N. Y. the automatic blind stitch. 
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The Teacher’s Role in 


First foods laboratories were arranged in a hollow-square. Note 
the low height of counters and poorly placed gas cooking burners. 








Planning the Homemaking 


By UNA DOWDS FOWLER 


if AVE you ever set out to teach a well-established 
principle in homemaking, only to find yourself 
handicapped by equipment that hasn’t kept pace with 
developments? Then have you exclaimed, ‘Why 
doesn’t someone design equipment that will let us 
practice what we preach?” This may never have 
occurred to you, but that someone might be you. 

There is always opportunity for women with the 
vision to see. Fortunately in the short history of 
home economics there have always been people to 
point the way. In an area of education that grows 
and changes as rapidly as home economics, there is 
bound to be some lag between theory and practice. 
However, in the matter of equipment there is prob- 
ably far more than there needs to be. 

For example, in home economics literature we find 
unit kitchens discussed as far back as 1915. True 
they were not unit kitchens as we know them, but 
they did represent a group of girls working together 
in a family. Yet, we still have many hollow-square 
foods laboratories where girls work on an individual 
basis preparing a muffin or cup cake. It is not un- 
common to find rooms in use that look exactly as 
they were planned twenty or thirty years ago. No 
provision was ever made for the replacement of 
inefficient equipment or for the remodelling of rooms 
out-moded by social and technological advancements. 

Teachers and pupils of homemaking are handi- 
capped by classrooms that have no relation to the 
situation found in homes today. Teachers can do 
something about it. They can be the spark behind 
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improvements in old rooms. They can also take the 
lead to see that new rooms are designed in terms of 
the most visionary thinking in home economics today. 

Across the country schools are being built to 
accommodate our increasing population. Many in- 
clude homemaking departments. Some are small, 
simple, one-room departments. Others are larger, com- 
plete, multi-room departments. Some are functional 
rooms designed to serve both pupils and teachers. 
Unfortunately some departments are poorly designed 
and inadequate before they leave the drawing boards. 

No one is in a better position to know what she 
needs to teach homemaking than the home economics 
teacher. No superintendent or architect should be 
expected to have the detailed information to plan 
rooms for such a highly specialized field of education. 
The home economist is the logical source of informa- 
tion when planning a homemaking department. And 
administrators everywhere are looking to her for 
advice. 

How can a homemaking teacher acquire the neces- 
sary information for planning? There is little oppor- 
tunity in the full college program for such training 
so it becomes a matter of on-the-job personal growth. 
Keeping abreast of current trends in equipment is 
wise, but it isn’t enough for one faced with a detailed 
planning job. Many sources of help are available. 

There are bulletins. The best known is, Space 


Mrs. Fowler is the coordinator of home economics 
for the Milford Public Schools, Milford, Connecticut 
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Second step is this attempt to organize food laboratorie; 
on unit kitchen basis where girls worked in family groups. 
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First clothing laboratories were equipped with heavy 
stationary cabinets and chairs. Note poor lighting. 


Foods laboratory in Milford High School, Milford, Conn., 
features a unit kitchen arrangement. Four girls work 


Department 


and Equipment for Homemaking Program, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education. 


There are also the resources of the Board of 


Education in the various states. Usually they have 
staff members who are acquainted with legal and 
engineering aspects and can give advice. Some pub- 
lish guides and set up specific ways in which require- 
ments can be met. Such help is yours for asking. 
Articles currently published by 
advertisements may also be checked. These are gen- 


Magazines and 
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together as a family group to prepare and serve meals. 
Each kitchen unit has complete equipment and supplies. 
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4 
uinely helpful because new material is constantly 
being made available. 

Finally, there is the advice and help that may be 
had from reliable equipment manufacturers. 

It is this latter source I want to discuss more 
carefully. I have written this article—based on my 
own experience—hoping that it will help you with your 
planning. And perhaps it will give you some 
you can adapt. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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This modern room, designed to teach all areas of clothing, has 
light colors, movable table and chairs and ample storage areas. 















Open end of kitchen faces dining area. Cabinet opens from 
either side and silverware drawer in cabinet pulls through. 





Triple door arrangement in this cabinet 
holds 5 dozen glasses on narrow shelves. 


Baked goods cabinet is lined with aluminum to keep 
breads and pastries fresh. Shelves pull out easily. 








LANNING storage areas in a home or school home- 

making department calls for a careful study of 
individual needs to get real efficiency and satisfaction. 
A random selection of counters and cabinets based on 
floor plans or color schemes can lead to a jumble of 
inefficient storage areas. Shelves that are a few inches 
too narrow or counters that are too high or low can be 
almost useless. Items cannot be stored easily and 
fatigue quickly results from working with poorly ar- 
ranged counters. 

The ideal arrangements are those that will work best 
for you. Get the facts by measuring wall space, the 
height and depth of items to be stored, the correct 
height for working in sitting and standing positions. 
Decide where units are to be placed and then make 
your plans with these facts in mind. 

There are many good ready-made units that will fill 
your needs or you can design your own. If you plan to 
have custom-made units, be sure to check the book, 
Space Design for Household Storage.* Accurate mea- 
surements are given for cabinets in which almost every 
type of household item can be stored. And all informa- 
tion is based on extensive research by the University 
of Illinois. 

On these pages we show storage ideas used in a home 
in Kern County, California. A place for everything was 
the desire when these storage and work areas were 
planned. 

The kitchen was based on an open plan with lots of 
space and a connecting dining area. Cabinets and 
counters were placed for the convenience of the home- 
owner. These are such good storage ideas that we 






Access to this roomy electrical appliance storage unit is 
made easy with doors that open from side and end of cabine?. 


Storage 
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udry unit has a drop-leaf cabinet used for 


Ideas 
For Home and School 


think they can be adapted to any homemaking depart- 
ment or home kitchen. 

Note the pass-through cabinet between the kitchen 
and dining areas. It can be opened from either side 
and holds dishes for table service and serving. Silver- 
ware is stored in the pull-through door beneath the 
cabinet. A shallow cupboard at one end of the cabinet 
holds spices, tea, coffee and other supplies needed first 
at the range. Rotating shelves in the corner base cabi- 
nets hold a full supply of pots and pans. 

Special attention is given to electrical appliances. A 
roomy end base cabinet holds the roaster, griddle and 
other appliances. Doors are placed at the end and side 
for easy accessibility. 

A convenient corner is set aside for a mixing area. 
An elevator type shelf brings the mixer into position 
at the touch of a finger. While a drop-down shelf can 
be used for chopping and grinding ingredients. 

One wall in the utility room provides all the space 
necessary for laundry equipment. The washer and 
dryer are placed side by side and the ironer slides into 
a nearby cabinet. A drop-leaf cabinet serves as a 
sorting area and also as a cutting table. Drawers hold 
sewing notions and the sewing machine slips under the 
right end of the cabinet. 

But this is only part of the storage story. Storage 
areas are installed in every room of this home. Units 
are built into otherwise useless walls. Bedrooms have 
walls of storage space, and built-in desks. Practically 
every household item has storage space planned for it 


* Bulletin 557, Ur y nois Agricultural Experiment Siation, August, 
1952. Price $1.00. 














sorting and as a cutting table. Ironer and sewing machine are placed nearby. 
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Mixing area has a small sink, elevator-type shelf for the 
mixer, drop-down shelf for grinder and ample working space. 
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Long narrow kitchen has centers for food preparation and 
serving, dishwashing and equipment storage, planning area. 


By RUTH R. HONEY 


KITCHEN may be a valued partner in sharing the 
M family work if it is planned around family needs 
and based on the results of research. It can be a 
wonderful combination of warmth and efficiency to 
be enjoyed by everyone. 

In the home of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin E. Honey there 
is such a kitchen. Both full-time members of the 
faculty at the Pennsylvania State University, Mr. and 
Mrs. Honey find their time limited for routine home- 
making activities. Letting their kitchen really share 
the work makes it possible for them to keep their 
busy schedules and have fun at home, too. 

Much of the work in the kitchen must of necessity 
be compressed into periods of intense activity by 
Mrs. Honey alone, or by others who may wish to lend 
a helping hand. Therefore, the kitchen is planned so 






Range and serving 
center has supplies 
which are used there 
first. Note tray file. 


Pull-out compartment 
holds mixing bowls, 
sifter, extra flour. 





That Shares 


that the main work centers for food preparation, 
cooking, and dishwashing are close enough together 
to eliminate unnecessary steps for one worker, but 
also roomy enough for helpers. In addition each work 
center is completely equipped with supplies, utensils, 
and tools needed for the tasks that are done there. 

Mrs. Honey’s philosophy is to let mechanical de- 
vices carry the load or otherwise do the work. The 
cupboard at the food preparation center illustrates 
how this is applied. The doors carry supplies into 
full view and packages are easily reached from the 
narrow shelves with one hand. The drawers below 
the counter pull out easily on metal rollers carrying 
the heavy weight of flours, sugars, and corn meal. 
The deep bottom drawer carries out baking dishes, 
pans, cutting board, cookie sheets, and cooling racks. 
Ali these are stored on end in file compartments so 
that each one is within easy grasp at the upper edge. 
A vertical compartment at the right brings into easy 
reach extra supplies of flour, the sifter, mixing bowls, 
and refrigerator dishes. This center is adjacent to 
the refrigerator. It also provides space and equip- 
ment for cold beverage and salad preparation. Food 
that requires cooking is carried with a turn and a 
step directly opposite where the range is waiting to 
do its share. 

In the cupboard at the range are found foods that 
are used first at the range, such as tea, coffee, 
macaroni and cereals. Serving dishes, soup and cereal 
bowls, tea pots and the upper part of a glass coffee 
maker are also stored in this cupboard. (The lower 
part of the coffee maker is stored near the sink and 
filled with water before turning to the range.) Counter 
space for serving is adjacent to the range and a step 
or two separates it from the adjoining dining room. 

Washing dishes and clearing up the kitchen pro- 
ceeds at a brisk pace. Supplies and equipment are 
stored at the sink on racks and’ shallow shelves. 
Dishes are stacked at the right, washed and spray- 
rinsed in the double sink, air-dried or wiped. They 
are then stored on shelves at left, or replaced at the 
range and food preparation centers where they are 
ready for next use. 

Other applications of research in this kitchen in 
clude: cupboard sterage with step-back shelves ten, 
six, and four inches wide to accommodate articles of 


Mrs. Honey is family economics and housing profes 
sor, College of Home Economics, Penn. State Uni 
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Abbott Laboratories 

North Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me, without charge: []) New 32-page 
recipe booklet, Calorie Saving Recipes with Improved 
SUCARYL. (If you desire more than one copy, indi- 
cate how many ....... ). €( Two sample bottles of 
Improved Sucaryl® Tablets. 
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Name 
(please print) 


School or Organization 
Address 
City . Zone State 


61 Oct. 55 PHE 
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Better Homes & Gardens 
310 Meredith Bidg., Des Moines 3, lowa 


Please send me i copies Better Homes & Gardens Diet Book @ 
$1.75 pet copy. (Add 50c in Canada). OR, send me one copy for Free 


s | the Work 





. 
: inspection. I will return it in ten days or remit special professional rate 
n, different sizes, and racks on inside of doors to +: of $1.75 
er use the space in front of the narrower shelves. : Name 
e . ° ° 8 (please print 
ut The location of work areas makes it possible ! ¢. 
: . § School or Business 
rk for the flow of work to progress from one to of ie 
: . . ° . adress 
S, another in assembly-line fashion from unpre- {| _. : . 
e ared food to serving the finished product and = City Zone State 
, pared food to serving the finished product anc : 132 Oct. 55 PHE | 
Es later cleaning and storing. Cupboards and sj nj 3 no cccecusscnenssneeesneeesaneul 
* 
le shelves are natural plywood finished with a 
prices atte * Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
S penetrating seal, easily cleaned with a damp +! 1215 puree Building Peoria, Illinois 
2 ‘ . iy] } > a > } ‘ sre . : 4 : 
a cloth and — aited little attention. ( ounte "Ss Free 10 days examination! Please send me book(s) circled 1 2 3 
e are three different heights providing standing :! —¢ uu. enclosed. [] Send COD. 1 Send for examination 
y . by E. . ‘ ~ . - . . - 
” and sitting comfort. » (See our advertisement on page 16 for descriptions of books.) 
g Other activities are also provided for in this ! 
l. kitchen. There is a place to wrap packages, : Name . 
. . . . (please print) 
y sharpen knives, make minor electrical repairs, $ 
° J " 
. and arrange flowers. All the necessary supplies! Address 
y are kept at hand in a drawer or on special = City Zone State 
to ' ? 
. shelves in the adjacent cleaning closet. : 97 Oct. 55 PHE | 
. . . . 7 
y There is an antique pine desk and hanging = s->7**7**** POS ENEGAEYSE shaetagesdassaae sonaaagsasndedss 
, shelves for books and recipes. Cling Peceh Advisory Board 
) All these features combine to make a very Send.me free: (| ) Demenstration Supply ( ) Teacher’s Manual 
. . { ) Wail Poster ( ) Cut Mimeograph Stencil of serving sug 
workable and liveable kitchen. Anyone can do gestions, 814 x 11, ...... Stwlent Recipe Sheets. Amd send 
. ‘ eee a nes i ae ( ) Movie or ( ) Film Strip with ( ) 33% rpm record » 
| it. Just apply the results ot research, add Imay- ( ) Mimeographed Script and secomennsine resine & lders 
. ination, consider family needs and, by all means, for use (date preferred) » (second choice date) 
) keep the plans simple. Name 
(please print 
School 
Address 
City Zone State 
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Coats & Clark Inc. 

430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

The Educational Bureau, Dept. PHE 1055 

Please send a set of FREE leaflets illustrating the new Coats & Clark 
Crown Trouble-free Method of Zipper Application for skirt, dress, and 
neck openings. 


Name 


School or organization 











City Zone State 
111 Oct. 55 PHE | 
: Durkee-Mower, Inc. 
P. O. Box 470, Lynn, Mass. 
' Please send me 
‘ C) Full size jar of FLUFF. I enclose 25¢ in coin to cover handling 
' [] FREE Yummy Book 100 dessert recipes 
s [) FREE FLUFF class folders. Quantity needed (Limit 50) 
: Offers good only east of the Rockies 
+ Name ritl 
Food preparation center has equip- ' "7 please print ity 
ment and supplies within easy reach. School 
: Addiess 
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Closets tull 

of dead material ? 
Send tor new 
teaching aids. 
Most are tree. 


Mail coupons today 


tO 


Practical Home Economics 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 





The all-purpose room in Milford High School is designed 
for teaching every area of home economics including 
home care of the sick. Folding bed can be quickly stored 
after the lesson to clear the area for other teaching. 


Planning the Homemaking Department 


(Continued from page 33) 


During the past year I have served as consul- 
tant for the Sheldon Equipment Co., makers of 
homemaking equipment. Although the company 
had constantly revised its line as the demand 
was created, in 1948 the directors felt a thor- 
ough survey of equipment needs was warranted 
due to the acceptance by educators of the fam- 
ily-centered homemaking program. They made 
an extensive study to find out what common 
classroom practices were. What teachers wanted 
in the way of equipment. What were the stor- 
age needs and the average length of class periods 
and many other factors affecting the design of 
equipment and the planning of homemaking 
rooms? Time and motion research was_ also 
studied. And visits were made to classrooms in 
various parts of the country. From this came 
the recommendations that were the basis for a 
program of equipment building. 

Again in 1955 the Sheldon Equipment Com- 
pany looked to home economists to evaluate 
their products. Teachers who had used their 
equipment helped by giving criticism and sug- 
gestions. But the company needed a practicing 
home economist to serve as a consultant. So in 
addition to my position as coordinator of home 
economics for the Milford Public Schools, | 
agreed to be their home economics consultant. 

The first thing I did was to write a summary 
of the philosophy which guides the home eco- 
nomics program in secondary schools. The com 
pany wanted this to help interpret homemaking 
to dealers, architects, builders, school boards, 
community leaders, and others with whom they 
work while planning departments. As I worked 
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there were discussions on what the homemaking 
program included. Questions were raised con- 
cerning the types of organization found in 
schools. The company wanted to know the vir- 
tues of the all-purpose room and why some 
teachers believe them best. What kind of a 
curriculum is offered when there are single-pur- 
pose foods and clothing laboratories? 

Factory representatives visited my school in 
Milford, Conn., to check equipment use against 
the purposes for which it was designed. They 
observed class activities, noted class procedures 
and equipment necessary for teaching. They 
read current articles by outstanding home econ- 
omists and studied curriculum guides. They 
made note of all the criticisms and suggestions. 

Suggestions for improvement became a project 
for everyone at the factory. When designs had 
been approved, mock-ups were made and checked. 
Several models were shipped to my classroom 
for practical-use tests. Some pieces of equip- 
ment passed, others failed. 

As a result of this survey several new items 
to fulfill needs in little-known areas were in- 
cluded. Some old standbys were improved. 

Typical room layouts were suggested. Every 
attempt was made to give the teacher improved 
tools for teaching an up-to-date program. 

Standardized equipment and custom designs 
are available, but it remains for you the teacher 
to take the lead in getting what your depart- 
ment needs. So if your community is contem- 
plating a new school or remodelling older build- 
ings, start planning early. Gather complete 
information. Know the type of organization 
planned, the length of period, size of class and 
curriculum offerings. Call on manufacturers 
who are specialists in designing equipment, 
planning and layout. In this way you can be 
ready when the time comes with suggestions 
that will help insure one more functional home- 
making department. Educators will listen when 
you have specific facts and detailed drawings to 
substantiate your ideas. 





A well planned homemaking room can be used for 
the “Chef's Club," or for a home canning program. 
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FRIGIDAIRE APPLIANCES 


Frigidaire Division, General Motors Corporation 
1561 Amelia Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 

Please send me information about the following Frigidaire Appliances: 
( ) Refrigerators ( ) Food Freezers 

( ) Electric Ranges ( ) Electric Water Heaters 
( ) Automatic Laundry Equipment ( ) School Purchase Plan 


Name 













































please print) 
School Title 
Street 
City County State 
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Gerber Products Company % | 

Dept. PHE 10-5, Fremont, Mich. 

Please send me without c harge the Teac s Manual and pies of | 

the Student's Leaflet o n baby feeding and infant nutrition i 
’ 

Name [ | 

School | 

Stre 

City Z Sta 

5 Oct. 55 PHE 

| 

Gillum Book Co. 

404 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Please send: The new 1954-55 catalogue showing vlet st of y 

laboratory uniforms This catalogue 

economics teaching aids for good teaching 

Nan 

School 

City S 
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The Gorham Company 


Providence 7, R. I. 


Table Setting Teaching Aid 

Please send me without charge copies, student refe 

Beautitul Tables Are Your Bu 

Name litle | 
t 3 rint 

School 

Address 

City Zone State | 
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Gravymaster Company, Inc. 
Gravy Master 


Please send me without charge \ Observation Gravy Maki» b 

L] Jot Down Recipe Bookle R i B FG y 
Master 

Name ritl 
School 

Address City Zon 


Stat 
152 Oct. 55 PHE, 


Hoye Textile Publishing Co. 
Pl l et tl t 1 $ 
lextile | y t $ Cex \ 


$3 1 iOS le Cot OK >) ¥ 
i $3 “30 W ns-W | wklet ($ Students 
ME ike-It-Yourself"” fabrics kit ($2.50); [Textile Fat ( 5 
fal $25 St » Cott 5 i 
nf 55 for further details 
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A Visiting Our f5ch 


Basically all school kitchens have the same 
type of equipment—ranges, sinks, counters 
and cabinets. But the arrangement of this 
equipment varies from school to school. 
Unit kitchen plans are the most popular and 
thought to be best. Open-area planning is 
a still preferred in some schools. On these 
pages we show kitchens that have been 
installed in schools in many communities. 
Perhaps these ideas will help you in plan- 
ning your new department. 
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Practical Home Economics MB) oe ise. 
33 West 42nd Street High Schl taborafory im Grand Repl 
Mich., and the center area is used for 
New York 36, New York table service pe p Antti planning. 
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Schools’ Kitchens 


Youngstown Steel Kitchens 







Spacious kitchens in the Goodwin High School, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., have ample storage 
space with many wall cabinets and open 
shelves in the decorative, rounded end units. 


Avco Manufacturing Corp 


La 
—_ 


Center of foods laboratory in home eco- 
nomics building of Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, serves as lecture area 
where students gather to take notes or 
watch demonstrations of cookery methods. 


(Continued on next page) 
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 Filmstrips . . . On Free Loan 









Please send me the <i filmstrips on free loan for one week. I will 
pay return postage. I have listed dates at least one month in advance of 
_ date Iplan to show them. 

E Madgeting for Better Living . 

» What is Your Shopping Youied : sspoiniaedilensigiiosis eaaieaa anna 

Making Sense with Your Closhing Dollars Pasa rvs SS TE. 
How to Stretch Your Food Dollars ........... 
» How to Use Comsumer Credit Wisely a ccccccccnocccovo.evccssevemsnntonnem 


Household Finance Corp., 
Consumer Education Dept. PHIO-5 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 





NIRS Can OMS 
(please print) 


Address .............. 


.. LOne 


SA eat 


Consumer Education Department 


HINSON'S WAX 
ss COLORFUL 16-PaGE 
102 DECORATING BOOKLET 


Racine 









es for students and homemakers 
FREE IN ANY QUANTITY! 


Please send me 


copies of HOW TO HAVE A PRETTIER ROOM. 
please print) 

Title or Dept 

School or Organization 


Address of above 


City Zone State we. 


6 Oct. 55 PHE! | 
Department of Home Economics Services | 
Please send me: {((]) Recipe Roundup Booklet; () Memo-Calendar. 1 
understand the supply of these free booklets is limited, so please reserve 
my single copy today. 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan 


Name Title 

(please print) 
School or College 
Address 
City Zone Stat 

8 Oct. 55 Pie, 

New—The Adeuer to Teen-Age Food Problems . 
Available only in the following states: Ala., Colo., Conn., Del., D. C., 
Ind., Kan., Ky., La., Me., Md., Mass., Mich., Miss., Mo. Neb., } 
N. Y., Ohio, Pa., R. y ay. aes Tenn., Tex., Vt., Va., W. Va 


Lever Brothers Com 
390 Park Avenue, New 


Please send me des thea fobs 


 Edveatragel Department 


Teen-Age Food Patterns, for my. 


7 copy, 
for my students. 


own use. copies, Let's Eat—and How, 
Name 
(please print) 
School 
Address 
City Zone State 
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Closets full 

of dead material ? 
Send for new 
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Practical Home Economics 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 
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Spacious arrangement in a foods laboratory 
of Central State Teachers College, Edmond, 
Oklahoma, permits a variety of activities 
from meal preparation to food preservation. 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
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Designed to serve at least four girls, kitchen 
in West High School, Aurora, Ill., is spacious 
and fully equipped. Tables and chairs are 
nearby for the service of prepared meals. 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 





All available space is used in the 
homemaking room of St. Mary's High 
School, Chicago, Ili., to provide full- 
sized kitchen equipment for the 
students. Note gas and electric 
ranges used in alternate kitchens. 
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Lyon Metal Products, Inc 











Each kitchen in the West Junior High School in Kanka- 
kee, Ill., is equipped with a base cabinet that has a 
wooden surface for cutting and chopping. Kitchens are 
planned so that each girl works from right to left. 


Youngstown Steel Kitchens 
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All-purpose room of the Greene Hill School in Bristol, 
Conn., combines unit kitchens for food preparation and 
sewing machines for clothing construction. The wooden 
tables are extra long to serve as cutting tables. Light 
in weight, they can be moved to any part of room. 
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Libby, McNeill & Libby 


Please send: Teachers’ Packet on Art of Salad Making 
Name rit 

x 

Address 

City Z 4 
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Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Consumer Education Dept. 

800 N. 12th Bivd., St. Louis 1, Missouri 
Please send me a free pl t ) 


H e. Please circle quantity 5 


SUPPLY) W WOK 


City 
98 Oct. 55 PHI 
National Adequate Wiring Bureau 
Dept. 9-54, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y 
As offered in your advertiseme 1 pag ), SCI 
ne fi of lesson { 
Mod H 
N 
Sc 
St id N 
Ct ‘ 
76 Oct. 55 PHI 


National Canners Association 
Consumer Service Division 
1133 20th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
( inned I d Neu’ and R i é Lid 
Please send new and revised 

students 


| 
Name | 


10 Oct. 55 PHI| 


National Canners Association 
Consumer Service Division 
1133 20th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Please send copie t R 


10 Oct. 55 PHI 


The Nestle Co., Inc. 
Box 104, New York 12, N. Y. 


Brand-N kduc nal Hel (S pag t ) 
end n FREI l | t Ss ( Y 
Pr ct S t I { d 
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Skeletons in your 
storage closets? 
Old charts, booklets 
‘and manuals ? 

‘Send tor new 
lteaching aids. 

Most are tree. 

Mail coupons today 

fo 


Practical Home Economics 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 
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W hat aids or devices have 


proved successful in your teaching? 


Here are techniques that have worked for 


others. Let’s have your ideas. 


SEWING MACHINE HOT-RODDERS 


Boys respond willingly and eagerly to cooking 
and sewing at Port Washington Junior High 
School. But it is this very eagerness which makes 
them a job to teach. For no boy this age is going 
to miss the opportunity to rattle the skillets or 
slam the oven door. But discipline emerges as a 
secondary matter in the greater challenge of 
teaching nutrition, food preparation, manners, 
cooperation, family responsibility, and personal 
care. All of these values can be successfully in- 
corporated into preparing foods for breakfast and 
luncheon or in sewing a knapsack for a camping 
trip. 

At Port Washington, we group boys by “kit- 
chens.”” Most of them respond quickly to any 
challenge for teamwork and will work construc- 
tively together if they can take turns being chief 
chef. 

The food work carries tremendous appeal, for 
boys are constantly hungry. With an opportunity 
to prepare something for themselves, their appe- 
tites know no bounds. Whenever possible, we 
combine the foods class with the breakfast or 
lunch hour. It’s not unusual for a boy to eat 
eight slices of French toast or three bowls of 
previously-despised oatmeal for breakfast at 
school. It tastes so much better when he cooks it 
himself and eats it with the members of his 
group. 

The boys also cook at home. They get extra 
credit if they bring in a note from home attest- 
ing to the success of their project. One mother 
told me that her son would eat only pink apple- 
sauce now because it was the only kind that con- 
tained vitamins. Another mother sent the follow- 
ing note: “Jimmy baked apples for us, and they 
were delicious. I wish he had as much enthusiasm 
for his other subjects as he has for yours.” 

The sewing unit is also a thrill to them, for 
boys love anything they can operate on a machine. 
They are all hot-rodders for the first few days 
on the sewing machines, but after that initial 
burst of speed, they settle down and enjoy experi 
menting with thread and cloth. 

They have several projects of increasing diffi 
culty. The final task is usually a duffle bag, com 
plete with grommets, a shoe bag to hang on the 
closet door, shop aprons, fitted denim travel cases, 
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: Pellon Corporation 
| Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


, Please send me one free set of Teachers’ Charts, containing six 20” x 30” 


x a laundry bag. It’s a big day for the students 
when we have a showing for parents. 








And for the teacher, there is the satisfaction P< iiseseted charts on sewing with Pellon’ non-woven interfacing, 
of meeting a former student, now a family man, , . Pa special teachers’ price of L0c Sx copy in quantities of 25 or more 
and hearing him say, “I’m still making muffins also please send me . copies of the comprehensive, illustrated sew- 
‘ ‘ten at te _ ~ vee ty ss ata ing book Home Sing “Made Easy With Pellon’. 
ror oun ay 7 ast—Just l1lKe the ones we made +  Seachec’s Name . 3 3 
in junior high. “(please print) 

—ADELE COLUMBIA , School or ena: 
Port Washington Junior High School —" spear —— ae 

ee hanks eee eee SEE E TY ee ee _ State. es 
Port Washington, New York : 156 Oct. 55 PHE 

PRACTICE MAKES POISE SPCC ROPER SEES EEE EEE SEER EERE HEHEHE HB EHEC HH EHH ER HH eee @ ORS OQEN GOSS 
j : Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 

Adolescents are often uncomfortable when they Box 5552-10, Milltown, N. J. 
have to ask for dates, accept or reject dates over Please send me free: 
: ‘ ‘ . booklets Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered; 


the telephone. In my high-school classes, two real 


siglo new booklets Growing Up and Liking It; 
telephones help students learn by dramatization ; 


.. One Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene. 








how to answer the phone, ask for dates, accept a Name .............. Sac ay 
date graciously or reject one tactfully. They (pheane 

f : , A ae ee BOM cs Bi ES: PE Rt PONE Be REL Ie 
create different kinds of date requests, write Bece 
scripts, and enact the telephone scenes. The con- City ae en ane Zone State 
versations are followed by class discussions and ‘(Offer good only in U.S.A.) 


suggestions. 13 Oct. 55 PHE 
KATHERYN OFFIL  |§# Beeeeeeeoee re So eee TeAdeHo aqme steno enags 9509 GEES anqeaneass 


Lynwood, California Crisco Home Economics Dept. 


Box 296-A3 
"HOUSEWIFE" vs. "HOMEMAKER" Cincinnati 1, Ohio 
: re eee -— Please send me ............:..... free reprints of Crisco’s Hullowe’en Deep-Prying 

A report from Britain indicates that Britishers Project. (quanteby) P p 
dislike the word “housewife” and prefer “home- 

ve oo seinen a Rs Name . See ads Title 
maker.” Cynthia Kellogg reports in the New York (please print) 

World-Telegram and Sun after polling some New School 

York women o eir preferences: 

vip men n their preferences pits 

Housewife’ means drudgery. ‘Homemaker : : 

implies pleasant surroundings that you are re- Oe Zone State is Oct. 55 PHE 

sponsible for. Rs i ce nn ad pi pekaiibeeeewaieensseeegesceenaeeh beetadeencide 
‘Homemaker’ is repulsive. It makes our work 

ponres Riera egeiy Pamir yin Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Service 

a ; 1Ke a vsenmesatteoal st a OlvVanna word, ane Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

I’ll stick to ‘housewife. Dhaee seat me: F 

““Homemaker’ sounds too much like you just No. C4570, Home Economics Kit, containing sample copies of free teach- 
stay home. ‘Housewife’ means you’re a mother, ing aids from which I may select the ones I can use and order later i 

: ‘ . Siar quantity. 
part of a house and a family. 

Par , ; a Name sa anaes. SE 

Homemaker’ sounds more polite and digni- (please print) 
fied, but I’m just as tired at the end of the day.” | Title or Position 
Address Ren Cs Rs 
PROVIDE GUIDANCE 4 2 
rae . ' City SEES RTE ay COON ET De 8 Zone State | 

Citizens contribute to the success of our course 157 Oct, 55 PHE | 
in family Jiving. When the class is discussing SPRENY PRSPSAS LE TON OS OPEHRSISS 25s) seth eleanaiaaalaina aia SRESERS seegecencs: | 
adoption, divorce, budgeting, insurance, or other Rit Products Division 
specific topics, special speakers from agencies 1437 W. Morris St., Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
dealing with these matters visit the class and Please send me a copy of Color All Through the House Home Deco- 
ive stud : firat-hand informati rating Handbook. I have enclosed 10c in coin to cover handling and 
give stuc ents first- 1an¢ an ormation. . postage. (No stamps, please.) 

About half of the senior class elects this course 
which includes units on personality and self-analy- Name sidan che Teacher of 
sis, and responsibility to the family. Students (esee pint? 
discuss examples of mature and immature be School Address 
havior, marriage laws, problems of marriages, 

: ” | ; . City asc ,biciceiscns soo ONE State | 
mixed as to race, cultural background, religion, 26 Oct. 55 PHE 
economic status, and age. Scientific facts on ee ie le is win WS Sia en dgeeecnneune 
inheritance ¢ ‘hi ‘ain i beh * are 
inheritance and child ti ining ind vehavio ire Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
ilso brought out. Students bring in examples of Educational Dept. 
problems in these areas, which result in lively 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

‘lass discussion Combination Sewing and Cutting Table 
, Please send me free folder giving complete specifications of Singer 
AMY MAGILL Combination Sewing and Cutting Table and suggested classroom layouts 
Stadium High School 
‘ 3 Name 
Tacoma, Washington (please print) 
(More Ideas on page 61) School .............. County 
Street 
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Practical Home Economics 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 
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W hat is being said about 


family relations, education, children .. . 


CONFUSION RE VALUES 

“In less than a generation the people of 
the United States have developed a culture and 
an economy of entirely new dimensions and with 
global relationships,” says Dr. Althea K. Hottel, 
Director of the Commission on the Education of 
Women of the American Council on Education, 
in her report How Fare American Women? 

And Dr. Florence Kluckhohn asks: 

“Are the basic personal values of Western 
Civilization being applied as fully as possible in 
relation to women of the United States? Are 
women encouraged to achieve their highest poten- 
tialities? Do they hinder their own development 
through a lack of clear purpose? Is the education 
women receive effective in terms of their varied 
roles? 

“Women are functioning in the roles of mother- 
housewife, career woman, glamour girl, culture 
bearer, and status symbols of their husbands and 
fathers. Most tensions arise from the discrepan- 
cies in values expressed by these several com- 
ponents, some of which are in accord with domi- 
nant American values, others are not. The result 

confusion which creates emotional disturb- 
ance. 

“We have not yet decided whether women are 
to become first-class or second-class human beings. 
[Is it any wonder that education of women, wav- 
ering between primary and secondary roles and 
some vague ideas of compromise, presents a con- 
fused and confusing picture? 

“Some women have said they find little relation- 
ship between their studies and their long-range 
responsibilities: that as students they were not 
given an adequate view of their future obliga- 
tions and opportunities or a realistic approach to 
the conflicts and contradictions of their lives. 

“Educational programs for women students 
should be based on the following judgments: 

“1. More women, in the foreseeable future, 
will lead increasingly complex lives encompassing 
homemaking, gainful employment, and community 
serv ice. 

“2. Women’s life patterns change significantly 
at different stages, a fact which emphasizes the 
importance of plans for a continuing education 

“3. Knowledge that would help women in their 
successive choices and tasks is growing and should 
be made readily available. 
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“4. As far as capacity to learn is concerned, 
differences between the abilities of men and 
women have been recognized to be less important 
than differences in motivational patterns.” 


DIVORCE AND THE CHILD 


“Children of unhappy but undivorced parents 
rated lower in adjustments to the other sex than 
did children of divorced parents,” said Judson T. 
Landis, sociologist at the University of California, 
at the 50th annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Society. His report, which chal- 
lenged held beliefs regarding the effect of divorce 
on the child, was based on a study of 3000 sociology 
students at 11 colleges. “Children from happy 
homes had less difficulty in making friends with 
the other sex, started dating earlier, had more 
frequent dates with the other sex. These young 
people had a closer relationship with parents, had 
received more detailed sex information from 
parents and had developed more accepted attitudes 
toward the place of sex in life.” 

In an anonymous questionnaire, the students 
had rated the marriages of their parents as 
“happy,” “unhappy,” or “average.” Mr. Landis 
defended his survey technique, saying “college 
age youths probably know better than anyone 
else, except the parents themselves, whether the 
marriage is happy or unhappy.” He stated that 
when the separated and divorced couples had been 
compared with the unhappy couples who were liv- 
ing together, the children of the latter “rated lower 
in heterosexual relationships.” 


FROM ALASKA TO PUERTO RICO 

There are not enough home economics grad- 
uates to supply the demand, Cornell University 
has informed us. “We are not surprised,” says 
the Rochester New York Chronicle Democrat in 
an editorial. “The girl with a home economics 
degree has ‘unlimited job possibilities ahead of 
her,’ say the Cornell placement officers. Naturally. 
Where else can you find young women ready to 
take on business, social service, writing, psy- 
chology, teaching, research, and anything in the 
home besides. 

“From Alaska to Puerto Rico the ery is heard 
each June: ‘Send us as many of these paragons 
as you can.’ They are wanted in hospitals as 
dietitians, as caretakers for sick or handicapped 
children. They are needed in Home Bureaus to 
show housewives how best to do anything, from 
cooking a meal to recovering the furniture. And, 
of course, the schools everywhere need them. 

“Their efficiency would be frightening if they 
weren’t also trained to put others at ease. Their 
training includes ‘the dynamics of human be 
havior,’ so they are in demand as merchandising 
and general retail executive material. You'll find 
them working in under developed countries in the 
Near and Far East and other places. They are 
possibly the best representatives the United States 
has in foreign nations. Enough home economics 


? How could there be!” 


graduates? 
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Sunshine Art Studios, Inc. 

Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 1, Calif. 

Please send FREE folder giving complete details on Sunshine Fund 
Raising Plan for Schools, samples on ipproval, and FREE samples or 
Imprint Cards. 


Name 
School 
Add ress 


City Zon Stat 
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Tampax Incorporated 

161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Information on Menstruation PS-105-D 
Please send the free material checked 

How Times Have Changed Booklet 
Normal, with o itional f 


rder card for 


Name 


School 


City 
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Vacuum Can Company 
19 So. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 


Please send illustrated circular “G 


using Aer-VoiD Vacuum Insulated H 


lunch operations and save money 
Name 


litle 
School 
Street Address 


City d St 
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Wesson Oil and Snowdrift Sales Company 
Free 100-page Cook Book 


For the first time in one cook book, Wess 
easiest cooking methods using salad oil 
recipes, many easy-to-follow method puictr 
to aid in your Classes. Offered FREI 
also get a tree copy if a Wesson Oil labe 


Wesson Oil and Snowdrift Sales Co. 


210 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 


Please send me my FREE copy ot 





100-page Wesson Oil Cook Book 


Name 


159 Oct. 55 PHE 


CO-ED, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enter my Order for 
it SOc each, to begin with the 
with an order for 15 or more 


of both CO-ED and Practical H 
Tentative Order (May be 


Name 


School 
School Addre SS 


City 
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Florida Schools Tackle 
Vitamin C 


(71TH the help of home economics teachers and 
school lunch people, a program for improving the 
nutritional status of children in Florida, and eras- 
ing vitamin C deficiencies has made an impressive 
record in four years. The program, sponsored by the 
Florida Citrus Commission, is based on service of 
five ounces of orange juice per day to children in 
the public schools. 

From the beginning, the program has been volun- 
tary, adopted on its merits, and has proceeded with 
the cooperation of medical, dental and other health 
lunch, and PTA 
representatives. The program was started after sev- 
eral national nutrition surveys showed widespread 
vitamin C Evidence of vitamin C defi- 
ciency was discovered in Florida as early as 1947. 
Later, a survey was made of school children in three 
After that, children were given 
orange juice regularly. The public health officer of 
those counties, Dr. Robert E. Rice, reported, in July 
1952, preliminary indications of a ‘‘40 per cent im- 
provement in the health condition of children re- 
ceiving orange juice.” 
ization of an experimental program. 

The following year, pilot studies were undertaken 
in twenty “volunteer” 
of their location, size and type of community, age 
and grade level of children. A nutrition 
study was inaugurated by Dr. Floyd DeCamp, Director 
of the Bureau of Dental Health of the State Board 
of Health. Children examined for 
bleeding gums before the study and afterward. Tak- 


people, as well as school, school 


deficiencies. 


Florida counties. 


This news encouraged author- 


schools, selected on the basis 


special 


were spongy, 
ing orange juice was reported to effect marked im- 
provement in the condition of gums. 

The study was made possible by the cooperation of 
the Florida Citrus Commission, which donated the 
juice, and the Paper Cup and Container Institute 
which provided the paper cups. The pilot study helped 
to clarify problems of when to serve juice, of distri- 
bution, storage, ways of serving and clean-up. 

Although the need for orange juice, or other citrus 
products, in children’s diets had been demonstrated, 
it was found that to bring the importance of service 
of orange juice in school to both children and parents, 
Nutri 


tion education materials were developed during one 


a nutrition education program was necessary 


summer of in-service training for teachers at Florida 
State University. 

One of the most effective is a group of large cul 
outs of typical and possible menu choices for breal 
fast. These include cereals, hot and cold; fruit, whole 
in sections, and juice; bacon, ham, sausages, egys 


various styles; breads, buns, pancakes and _ grit 


French fried potatoes, coffee, cocoa and milk. Con 


plete materials for setting a “cover” are provid 


including a place mat, empty plates, flatware, pa 
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of butter, and so forth, realistically colored in a 
sturdy paperboard that would withstand much han- 
dling. Cut-outs are used in class for assembly of 
possible breakfasts which are then discussed by 
students. This kind of nutrition education tripled 
participation. 

By 1954-55, five hundred schools in Florida were 
serving orange juice to students. The program will 
be state-wide there this year. 

This is how it is conducted: In the majority of 
schools it is on a self-supporting basis. These schools 
have found that they make a profit on the sale of 
five ounces of orange juice for five cents, and that 
includes the cost of the paper cup. The profit is 
being used to pay for juice for children who can’t 
afford it, and for other projects. 

The juice used is usually frozen concentrate, re- 
constituted 3 to 1. It is served in a number of ways, 
but almost always in paper cups, for sanitation, 
speedy service and convenience. One of the most 
usual ways for serving it is with refrigerated juice 
dispensers of the type that have been installed in 
luncheonettes and fountain service places. These 
hold either 3!» gallons or 5 gallons, and keep the 
juice agitated so that pulp remains suspended. They 
are used as stationary dispensers to which one child 
per class comes and leaves with a trayful in paper 
cups. They are also wheeled on steel wagons to the 
doorways of classrooms. 

The orange juice program has played a major part 
in changing the food habits of children who have 
been exposed to it. Children like the orange juice 
and buy it when it is available. 

The juice program has given home economics and 
family living teachers another opportunity to teach 
good food habits. The Florida Citrus Commission 
has sent bulletins to teachers encouraging them to 
use the juice program to teach health and nutrition. 
The program itself has created enough excitement 
and interest among the children to make it easy to 





Enthusiastic acceptance of the ‘five ounces for five cents" orange juice project is indicated by the way children wait for their 
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start with ‘“‘Here’s why * and go into food habits 
and then on to subjects like agriculture, food process- 
ing, conservation, and related material. 

High school students represent a particularly fer- 
tile field for introduction of the orange juice snack, 
according to Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, Dean of Texas 
State College for Women. They have formed the 
habit of taking between-meal snacks as a pick-up, 
since their energy needs are high, but during these 
same years, vitamin C lack shows up at its worst. 
Dr. Mack recommends that snacks should provide the 
two advantages of fatigue resistance and nutritional 
value, as orange juice does. 

She reported last year on a survey of the food 
intake of 2,550 children and teen-agers. Boys and 
girls 13 and 14 years old “hit rock bottom” in vitamin 
C intake, she found. Older teen-agers don’t do much 
better, but girls, who eat more salads and juices, do 
show up better than boys. This may be 
home economics education in nutrition 

According to Dr. Mack, not a single boy of the 
13-to-14-vear age group consumed enough vitamin C 
One girl in four of this group came up to par. Sixty 
three per cent of the boys and 25 per cent of the 
girls of 13 and 14 had less than half of the vitamin 
tamin C 


a resu 


C they needed. “Some had no measurable \ 
in the blood stream at all,” she said 

In a special study of the resistance to fatigue which 
is provided by snacks, it was found that a cup of 
orange juice increased ability of teen-agers to do 
push-ups and sit-ups, and tasks calling for speed and 
accuracy. One hundred twenty-four youngsters from 
10 to 19 participated 

The tests were conducted each morning before 
breakfast for 10 days. One morning the boys and 
girls were provided with cups of orange juice, the 
next with a colored beverage with artificial cherry 
flavoring but without calories or nutritional value 
A significantly better showing was made on 
juice, indicating that it provides the “quick energ 
that is demanded of other snacks 

Several states have made inquiries about 
ibility of programs in their own areas. The significant 
improvement in health and food habits of children 
concerned shows what can be done when a concerted 
attack is made on poor food habits. Home economics 
teachers have found such a program a tremendous 


aid in getting their own message across 


Mi 


juice. 


















American Dairy Assn. 
Cottage Cheese Casserole with cooked noodles, diced ham. 
All-in-one meal with a side of cucumber and radish salad. 






Kraft Foods 
“Philly” Hollandaise on Broccoli. A new kind of sauce made 
of cream cheese. It's very simple and quick to fix and serve. 





Nutritious Recipes TK 


Kr 









aft F is C 
Baked Chive Cheese Omelet. Now here's a way to use cream 
cheese with eggs that's certainly different and tasty. 








The B { 


Cottage Cheese Potato Pie. Sour cream, mashed potatoes 
and creamed cottage cheese are the main ingredients. 





The Borden Co. 


Savory Dairy Loaves. A combination of kidney beans and 
creamed cottage cheese, topped with mushroom cream sauce. 
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Ralston Purina Co 





Refrigerator Cheesecake. Whipping cream, gelatin, 
; On creamed cottage cheese add up to a cool cake. 
nade 
orve, 


essing Cottage and ( 


[’ YOU living in Zurich, Switzerland, 
could pick up your telephone and request recipes 
for attractive, nourishing meals, including some made 
with cheese. This “talking menu” service is an inno- 
vation of their enterprising telephone company. How- 
not getting 
For 


Swiss 


were you 





se 


ever, chances are, the Swiss ladies are 
cheese recipes such as the ones obtainable here. 
one thing, the specialty of that country 
cheese. And good as it is, it simply doesn’t have the 


the 


is 





versatility of some of our own cheeses, notably 
cottage and cream varieties. 

Besides, something new has been happening here 
in the U.S.A. To make the most 
made products, our own enterprising 
mists, 
all of their ingenuity to woo us with new 
And with 


of these American 


home econo 


cooks, dietitians and nutritionists are using 


Ways to 


use soft cheese. they’ve come up some 


brand-new recipes. 


Time was when cream cheese was merely thought 


an of as a spread and cottage cheese was a garnish 
nts. perched on top of a fruit salad. There they were, 
highly nutritious, naturally, but dull as appetite 
tempters. Today, the uses for these edibles—cottage 
cheese touted for its high protein content, cream 
cheese for its Vitamin A—are many and fascinating 


Recipes for these dishes are on pages 64, 65, and 66 
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Tropical Cheese Salad. Cottage cheese and pineapple chunks 
are molded to achieve the effect of a brick icecream dish. 























ream Cheese 





Lemon Cream Cheese Tarts. Made in a jiffy, cream cheese, 
lemon juice and rind, and sugar go into this tasty morsel. 

























MONDAY 


Baked Noodles 
Tomato and 
Cheese, Bacon 
strip 

Peas 

Celery Curls 
Roll* 


Peach Shortcake 


Fomato Juice 


Hot Beef Sandwich, 


Gravy 
Buttered Broccoli 
Coconut Rice Pud- 
ding 


Baked Ham 
Souffle 

Sweet Potato 
Grilled Pineapple 
Slice 

Bread 

Devil's Food Cake 


American Chop Suey 


Tossed Salad 
Raisin Bread 


Royal Anne Cherrics 


Lemon Coconut 
Cookie 


These menus meet requirements of the Type A school 
Milk is served with all meals, and 
butter or margarine (*) on all breads. A la carte 
items except for fruit, homemade brownies, and ice 


lunch pattern. 


with 


hike 


iia dati 


TUESDAY 


Spaghetti with Meat 


Sauce * 


Vienna Bread* 


Deep Dish Apple Pie 
with Cheese Wedge 


Yankee Pot Roast 
Mashed Potato, 
Gravy 

Glazed Carrots 
Bread* 
Cranberry, Rasp- 
berry Gelatine, 
Whipped Cream 


Veal Cutlet 
Spanish Rice 
Lima Beans 
Pumpernickel 
Bread 

Spice Cup Cake 


Roast Turkey 
Mashed Potato, 
Gravy 

Hubbard Squash 
Cranberry Sauce 
Roll* 


Harvest Pudding 


Lamb Fricassee on 
Rice 

Peas 

Carrot Curls 

Roll* 

Apple Crisp, 
Whipped Topping 


WEDNESDAY 


Fruit Juice 

Chicken Pie with 
Vegetables 

Cranberry Orange 
Relish 

Hard Roll* 

Ginger Bread, 
Whipped Cream 


Orange Juice 
Chicken and Vege- 
table Shortcake 
Buttered Spinach 
Steamed Chocolate 
Pudding, Foamy 


Sauce 


Grilled Frankfurter 
Macaroni and Cheese 
Cut Green Asparagus 
Raisin Bran Muffin 
Fruited Gelatin, 
Light Cream 


THURSDAY =) 


Hamburg Loaf 
Baked Potato 
Whole Kernel Corn 
Rye Bread* 
Strawberry 

Chiffon Pie 


FRIDAY 


| Baked Cod Fillet 
Mashed Potato 
Harvard Beets 


Roll* 


Apple Dumpling, 


Lemon Sauce 








Liver and Bacon 

Creamed Potato 

Raisin Waldorf 
Salad * 

Roll* 

Orange Chiffon 
lake 


VETERANS’ 
DAY 








Fruit Juice 
Baked Beef Hash 
Buttered Beets 


Whole Wheat Bread 


Cottage Pudding, 
Fruit Sauce 


| 


Tuna Croquette, 
| Egg Sauce 
Carrots and 
| Peas 
Poppy Seed 
Roll’ 
Baked Apple. 
Light Cream 








THANKSGIVING 


Tomato Juice 
Cheeseburger Roll 
Cabbage Slaw 
Roman Peach Cake 


PRACTICAL HOME 


cream are not sold. In the high school 2 complete 
A lunches are offered each day. The A lunch with 
milk is priced at 25c. These recipes have been 
tested. Recipes for starred items are on next page. 
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... from Marion Cronan’s 
notebook 


VARIETY IN THE TYPE A LUNCH 


Wherever facilities allow for one or more 
choices in the Type A Lunch, an attractive salad 
plate is acceptable throughout the school year. 
Teachers and high school girls especially appre- 
ciate this type of lunch. During the fall and 
spring, when the weather is warm, the salad 
plate which meets the requirements of the Type 
A Lunch becomes a universal favorite. 


TUESDAY 
Sliced Turkey 
Pineapple Slice 
Tomato Wedges One-half Peach with 
Bran Muffin Cottage Cheese 


Milk Bread 
Milk 


WEDNESDAY 
Cold Pot Roast 
Mixed Fruit Salad 
Celery Stalks 
Sliced Cheese 
Baking Powder Biscuit 


MONDAY 
Sliced Cornbeef 
Cabbage Slaw 


Milk 

THURSDAY FRIDAY 
Egg Salad Puna Salad 
Relish Molded Vegetable 
Waldorf Salad Aspic 
Date Nut Bread Cottage Cheese and 
Milk Chives on Whole 

Wheat Bread 
Milk 


Juice, dessert, and milk offered with the regular 
Type A Lunch are included with the salad plate. 

To meet the needs of the younger children in 
grades I, II, and III, a Little Folks Menu is 
served. Familiar foods and finger foods appeal 
to this age group. A sandwich cut into three 
pieces makes it easy to handle. Raw vegetables 
are a favorite at this age. It takes very little 
adaption from the regular lunch to make the meal 
for the primary grades more appealing to small 
children. Here is a sample menu: 


TUESDAY 
Fruit Juice 
Finger Sandwiches of 
Peanut Butter on 
Raisin Bread 
One-half Hamburg Koll 


MONDAY 
Cup of Vegetable Soup 
Finger Sandwiches of 
American Cheese on 
Rye Bread 
One-half Deviled Egg 
Tomato Wedges Carrot Sticks 
Fruit Cup Apple Brown Betty 
Milk Milk 


WEDNESDAY 
Fruit Juice 
Chicken Salad Sandwiches 
Celery Curls 
Chocolate Pudding 


Milk 
THURSDAY 


Tomato Juice 
Scrambled Eggs 


FRIDAY 
Orange Juice 
Finger Sandwiches of 


Peas Salmon Salad, 
Bread Cream Cheese and 
Apple Sauce Jelly 

Cookie Turnip Wedges 

Milk Peach Tapioca Cream 


Milk 
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oe SPAGHETTI MEAT SAUCE 


jr LEMON COCONUT COOKIES 





50 servings 
6 pounds raw beef, ground 2 onions, minced 
2 tablespoons a 1 garlic clove 
2 cups vegetable oil \% ecup salt 
‘1 teaspoon pepper ¥% #10 can tomatoes 
\% teaspoon cayenne 1 #10 tomato puree 
1 teaspoon oregano 1 pint stock 


Cook beef, paprika, vegetable oil, pepper, cayenne, and 


_ oregano until meat is finely separated. Add onions and 


garlic which have been mashed into salt. Brown to golden 
brown. Add tomatoes, tomato puree and stock to this and 
simmer for two hours. Use on spaghetti or as sauce for 
American chop suey. If used for American chop suey, 
meat should be left in larger pieces. 


% BAKED HAM SOUFFLE 50 servings 


24 egg yolks, beaten 

3 quarts cooked, ground ham 

1 tablespoon onion salt 

2 tablespoons prepared mustard 
24 egg ma rei beaten 
Melt butter, add dry milk and flour. Blend until smooth. 
Add water and cook until thick and smooth. Add egg yolks, 
ham, onion salt, and mustard. Fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Pour into baking pan and bake 40-60 minutes until 


firm in center. 


34 cup butter 
1% cups flour 

3 cups dry milk 
1% quarts water 


te RAISIN WALDORF SALAD 50 servings 


2 pounds raisins 2 cups salad dressing 
4 quarts diced apples 1 cup orange juice 
ly cup lemon juice 1% tablespoons sait 

2 quarts chopped celery ly cup sugar 


Wash, soak, and drain raisins to plump them. Add lemon 
juice to dried apples. Combine apples, celery, and raisins. 
Mix salad dressing with orange juice, salt, and sugar. 
Pour over salad and toss lightly. Serve on green salad. 


50 servings 


4 teaspoon grated lemon rind 
2 cups sifted enriched flour 
14 teaspoon salt 

1 cup shredded coconut, finely chopped 


1 cup butter or margarine 
% cup sugar 
1 ege 


Cream butter or margarine. Add sugar and continue cream- 
ing until light and fluffy. Add egg and lemon rind. Beat 
well. Sift together flour and salt. Stir flour mixture into 
creamed mixture. Blend in coconut. Drop by teaspoonsful 
on ungreased baking sheet. Bake in slow oven (350 F.) 
until lightly browned around the edges, about 15-20 min- 
utes. Makes about 41% dozen 2-inch cookies. 

















We'd like to Pass 
Along Free . . . Some 


“TOP SECRETS” 


GRAVY MAKING 


With a general resumé 


of the subject 


Approved by Mary Pearl, Home Economics 
Consultant, Burlington, Vermont 


Good gravy is the backbone 
of many a good meal—and is 
the means of effecting major 
economies in the food budg- 
et. Therefore, the young 


housewife-to-be can’t 


learn 


too soon the art of making 


rich, brown, smooth, 


deli- 


cious gravy. The following 
material will help you to 


help her. 


FOR EASY CLASS TEACHING 


@ SOME OBSERVATIONS ON GRAVY 
MAKING: useful information on 
gravy and its uses, approved 


by Mary Pearl, Home 
nomics Consultant. 


Eco- 


JOT DOWN RECIPE BOOKLET: a 


handy notebook including 
practical recipes from around 
the world, as well as informa- 
tion onthe preparation of 


meats and gravies. 


@ RECIPE LEAFLET containing in- 
structions on gravy making, 
and other recipes. These may 


be ordered in quantity. 
© A BOTTLE OF GRAVY MASTER 














Send for these 


valuable teaching 


aids. Use FREE 
OFFER in the 
coupon section. 











GRAVYMASTER COMPANY, INC. 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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Big-Sister Program 


(Continued from page 29) 


will it be held? What kind of clothes 
should be worn? Who is _ respon- 
sible for getting the food ready? 
Who plans the games? Who is to 
clean up and put the fire out? 

In the homemaking foods room 
we prepared deviled eggs, potato 
salad, and carrot strips. The eggs and 
carrot strips were wrapped in wax 
paper, the potato salad was put in 
quart jars. The children planned for 
and supplemented this food with 
fruit, cake, and beverages. The class 
purchased paper plates and forks 
and brought along blankets and 
equipment for games. After the pic- 
nic, the class cleaned up. 


GRADE 6—CARE OF CLOTHING 

During a cold spell, the teacher 
noticed many children without but- 
tons on their coats. We decided to 
have a lesson on this subject. The 
children collected buttons from 
home. Some boys and girls who had 
no work of their own offered to sew 
buttons on the younger children’s 
coats. We collected a number of coats 
from the first three grades. The 
children enjoyed the experience, not 
only because the job was well done, 
but also because they felt rewarded 
in helping the smaller children. 

In evaluating this work we feel 
that its main value is its contribu- 
tion to the all-around development 
of teen-agers, with the stress on 
their understanding of younger 
brothers and sisters. 

“T didn’t know,” said one girl, 
“that they could do so much for 
themselves. I have a little brother, 
but I always help him.” 

In reporting her experience to her 
class, an eighth grade girl wrote: 
“When I tended the small group of 
four boys and two girls, it was very 
exciting. In the following you will 
read of each of my pupils and the 
experience I[ had. 

“Their names were Mary, Helen, 
Kenneth, Philip, Jake, and Jimmy. 
Mary was very active and liked to 
show her ability to do things. Helen 
was a quiet kind of girl who spoke 
only when spoken to. Kenneth was 
also very quiet but when he got 
tired of sitting he talked. But I 
kept him as busy as possible. Philip 
was always talking and _ fussing, 





Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free illustrated booklet which tells 
how we can publish, promote and distribute your book 
All subjects considered. New authors welcome. Wri 
today for booklet PF. It’s free 

VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blivd., Hollywood 28 
In Wash, D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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QUANTITY 


RECIPES 





Quantity 
Recipes 
For 
Institutional 


Food 
Service 


Recipes for this new 40-page book 
were developed in National Canners 
Association’s test kitchens. They 
were then tested in large quantity 
servings in an institutional food 
service kitchen. 

Here are recipes for every occasion, 
from appetizers to main courses... 
from party foods to economical ones 
... practical and dependable . . . but 
above all good tasting. 

There are recipes for all types of 
food services. If you are interested in 
saving labor, in high nutritive values 
and in dependable results you'll want 
a copy of this new book of canned 
food recipes. 

Use the coupon section to receive 
your free copy of QUANTITY RECIPES 
For INSTITUTIONAL FoopD SERVICE. 


CONSUMER 
SERVICE DIVISION 


NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION 


! 

| 

| 

1133 20th Street, N.W. | 
Washington 6, D. C. ! 
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wanting to do everything, and by 
praising him he was always obed- 
ient. Jake was quiet, but when he 
thought you were wrong he gave his 


opinion. Jimmy seemed to enjoy 
showing his ability to do things 
himself. They all worked well to- 
gether. I let them give out the 


plates and wash the dishes together. 
The busier they were, the quieter 
they were. Whenever they were busy, 
they were happy. When I asked them 
to do things, I never said, ‘You, do 
this!’ but ‘Will you do this?’ I 
really enjoyed working with them 
and from the way they acted, I’d 
say they enjoyed it, too. Just to 
think, I was the teacher! Not that 
I did so much, but I wonder if we 
couldn’t make our teacher feel as I 
felt—like she had _ accomplished 
something.” 

Parents, principals, and classroom 
teachers are most enthusiastic about 
the program. A teacher writes: “The 
keynote of first-grade teaching is a 
smooth transfer of the child from 
home-life to  school-life. We _ en- 
courage the beginner to bring his 
things to school, tell us about his 
folks, and we try to visit his home. 
We begin with things already fa- 
miliar. The Family Life Program 
certainly fits into this plan in the 
ideal manner. Whether we go to the 
homemaking room to have fun, or to 
put raisin faces on butterscotch pud- 
ding, or whether we troop down to 
the market to buy Christmas trees, 
or just go shopping, we have the 
help of the homemaking teacher and 
her older girls.” 

A mother writes: “I am in favor 
of your venture in teaching small 
children some work in family living. 
Paul is seven and has proudly shown 
me the correct way to set the table. 
He has learned to like cornstarch 
pudding (which he never would eat) 
because he was taught how to 
make it. There were fruits and vege- 
tables, too, that Paul would not eat. 
Since being taught that they are 
good for him, he now endeavors to 
try everything. Scouring knives, 
forks, and cooking utensils has be- 
come important to him. Small as 
these things may seem, they have 
taught him neatness, cleanliness, and 
the need of eating nourishing 
foods.” 

From small children to the home- 
making teacher: “Thank you for 
letting us come to your room. I 
enjoyed it and I liked the tapioca 
very much. The best part of it all 
was when we ate it. I surely hope we 
can go down again. Next time I wish 
I could sit in the big room with the 
teacher.” 


“Our class enjoyed our time in 


your room. I liked to make the food 
as well as eat it. We had a good 


leader. Please get bigger sherbet 
glasses for delicious things like 
tapioca pudding.” 

“That breakfast we had was 


mighty good! Your kitchen is clean. 
I learned a lot since I have been 
down there. Everyone in the school 
should be down there some day. I 


hope, I hope, we can come again 
soon.” 
As these reports indicate, this 


contribution by the homemaking 
teacher to a total school program in 


home and family living is certainly 
worth the effort involved. She is 
coming near to her goal of making 
her program more family-centered. 


As she cooperates with other 
teachers, she strengthens public re- 
lations. Often the homemaking 
teacher is so taken up with the job 
to be done that she doesn’t take 
time to work with other teachers. 
This program provides the oppor- 


tunity and at the same time points 
out the contribution home economics 
is making to strengthening home and 
family living. 
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Why She Chose 
Home Demonstration Work 


(Continued from page 21) 


ally visit counties to advise agents 
and assistants in planning programs. 

Sue said that national meetings 
are a great help to her, too. ‘This 
year 1 attended the National Home 
Demonstration Agents Association 
meeting in Chicago. I was particu- 
larly impressed with  everyone’s 
spirit of kinship. It is at such meet- 
ings that you grasp firmly your ap- 
preciation for home economics, for 


its growth and its opportunities. 

“Just last spring, I was privileged 
to be the agent from my district to 
attend a week long music camp held 
at Catawba College in Salisbury. 
This conference was held to improve 
the caliber of music in rural com- 
munities. We were taught the fun- 
damentals of directing, accompany- 
ing, and procedure for leading music 
study groups. We had the experience 
of working with the state supervisor 
of public school music and _ his 
trained assistants.” 

Something often asked of Sue is 


NEW AND REVISED 


Now Available Without Cost to Teachers 





YO 


USING CANNED FOODS 






...A practical approach to today’s homemaking 

food needs. There are sections of discussion on how to 
buy, and how to use canned foods—for good nutrition, good 
health, good meals. Another section gives plans 

for breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, cooking for two, 

buffet and outdoor meals, and party entertaining. 


Other Aids include a colored wall chart, class and 

home activity suggestions, a leaflet telling what information 
is given on the label, and tables giving nutritive values 
and number of servings for various cans and jars of food. 


To order, please use Coupon Service Section 


CONSUMER SERVICE DIVISION 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


1133 20th Street, N. W.* Washington 6, D.C. 


how she manages to take care of a 
husband and a job simultaneously. 
“For me, being married and work- 
ing, too, has been no harder than 
being single and working,” Sue said. 
“The only big difference I can see 
is that I now drive about twenty 
miles from our farm into the office 
each morning and twenty miles home 
at night. But I just allow for it and 
plan accordingly. 

“Of course,” she added, “it surely 
helps to have a husband like Bill 
who does everything from serving 
as a volunteer neighborhood leader 
to running a taxi service for club 
members.” 

Sue admitted that she had scarcely 
put her foot in Warren County when 
she heard about William T. Skinner, 
III. But it wasn’t until some time 
later that she met him. They were 
finally introduced through mutual 
friends. 

Today, she and her husband have 
an apartment on Bill’s' mother’s 
farm. Bill, who is a graduate of 
Alabama Pelytechnic Institute in 
Auburn, breeds Angus cattle and 
runs an abattoir. 

Doing the kind of work she does 
in such a small community, Sue has 
discovered, is much like being a 
preacher or a teacher. ‘“We’re sort 
of public figures and people seem to 
demand more of us than they do of 
others. People expect the best 
always from a home agent. Some- 
times they even want us to work 
miracles.” 

Then there are times when Sue 
Skinner does pretty well at this kind 
of wand-waving. Take the case of 
a 4-H girl who wanted to have a 
bedroom of her own and a living 
room where she could entertain her 
dates. She came to Sue with her 
problem. 

The result was a planned home 
improvement project. The first step 
toward this goal was the conversion 
of an attic room into a bedroom for 
the girl. When the youngster began 
working on the attic, her father 
soon offered to help. So it was that 





MAKE MORE MONEY 


. for class, club projects or just for 
yourself! Show Elmira’s beautiful new 
Christmas Card Line to friends, fellow 
teachers, neighbors. Everybody buys be- 
cause there’s a style for every taste, every 





. from heart-warming, old-fash- 


cards to smart modern ones, Be- 





sides terrific card values, you'll show lovely 
gift) wrappings, gift-tying ribbons,  per- 
sonalized stationery, imprinted napkins— 
items everyone needs and buys! Send now 





for FREE personalized card samples, cata- 
log and assortment on approval, If inter- 
ested in group fund-raising, request spe- 
cial plan for organization, 


Elmira Greeting Card Co., Elmira 587, N. Y. 
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one determined little person, through 
the guidance of her home agent, 
changed the attitude of her whole 
family. And today this farm family 
has remodeled the whole house. 

It is in this area of remodeling 
and redecorating that Sue especially 


church choir, and frequently sings 
solo in church. She also drives over 
to Norlina once a week for a voice 
lesson. ‘‘And I play the organ— 
poorly,” said Sue. 

“T love to entertain our friends,” 
Sue added, “and I have a trick for 


There’s always lots of company at 
the Skinners. But when Mrs. Sidney 
Flemming dropped in to see Sue one 
day, little did she know that she 
would appear on the cover of Prac- 
tical. That’s Mrs. Skinner on the 
left and Mrs. Flemming on the 


enjoys helping people. Sue works 
principally with the 4-H girls and 
boys. “Through 4-H we are reach- 
ing whole families,” she said. 
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Future Plans 


“Tt’s funny, but when I came on 
the job, I said I’d work until I had 
a state winner. Well, I’ve had one 
for over a year now, and I haven’t 
quit yet. Maybe it’s because of what 
that person said to me. She pleaded, 
‘Mrs. Skinner, I hope you won’t quit 
working on account of me.’ ” 

However, Sue did say that when pany 
she has a baby, she will want some been here 
other young home economist to take 
over her duties. “At least I think 
I will,’ she grinned. 

Should she decide to devote all of 
her home economics training to mak- 
ing a home for her family, she won’t 
find the transition hard. She’s al- 
ready become a leader in her rural 


bread to last 


community. She is vice-president of and bread in the 
need them.” 


her local Woman’s Club, directs the 





COLOR MOVIE OR FILM STRIP 
Exciting story of peaches from days of Genghis Khan. 
Shows modern growing, canning of California clings. 
Illustrates preparation and serving of cling peach and 
fruit cocktail dishes for family and parties. 

Movie: 16 mm., 20 min. Voice commentary. 

Film Strip: Same material for use, in 35 mm. strip film 
projector. Voice on 33'4 rpm record. Mimeographed 
script also available. 

Important: Prints limited, requests filled in order re 
ceived. Please state first, second choice dates, print name 
and address plainly. 


Cling Peaches and Fruit Cocktail from California 
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making the business of being a host- 
ess much simpler. 





"We're never troubled about 
drawer space now." 


comes—people who 
before—I call on my 
‘standing menu.” It’s real good— 
fried chicken, vegetable salad, scal- 
loped potatoes, hot rolls and biscuits, 
and berry cobbler.” 

Baked items are always on hand. 
“T bake once a week, making enough 
till the next baking you who has learned to bridge the 
day,” said Sue. 


right in our cover photograph this 
month. 
Just as 
also has her hobbies. “I guess chair 
upholstering is a funny kind of 


Whenever com- 
so many people do, Sue 





SS hobby to have,” she admitted. “It’s 
=|} BES. work to most people, but Bill’s 
milf mother and I just love doing it.” 
if Another favorite pastime of Sue’s 
s and her mother-in-law’s is making 
Pi same hats. “We have blocks and every- 


thing,’ she said. She also knits 
socks and sweaters for her husband 
and makes some of her own clothes. 

Fifteen years ago Sue Dossett 
Skinner was a farm girl beginning 
1-H Club work and looking up to her 
home agent. Today, she is one of 
North Cxrolina’s most outstanding 
young home agents. Sue Skinner’s 
experience is not atypical It’s 
happened to each one of 


haven’t 


probably 


store the rolls gap between the ivory tower of col- 


freezer until we lege and the demands of the prac 


tical work-a-day world 


DEMONSTRATION SUPPLY 

One No. 214 can each: California cling peach halves, 
cling peach slices, fruit cocktail. No brand names. Sup 
ply limited, order now! 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 

Contains brief, complete facts on canned cling peaches 
and fruit cocktail. Practical recipes and use ideas. Dem 
onstration plans. Home assignments. 


RECIPE SHEETS 
Punched for student notebooks, 814 x 11. Gives easy, 


tested directions for cling peach, fruit cocktail dishes. 


FULL COLOR WALL POSTER 
Illustrates cling peach or fruit cocktail dish in beautiful, 
natural color. Recipe in large type. No brand names 


Cut for your use in running off lesson sheets, 84% x 11, 
spaced for punching and insertion in student notebooks. 
Gives facts for wise buying, outlines class and home 
projects, offers recipe and use suggestions. 

To order, use coupon on page 37 

Cling Peach Advisory Board 

350 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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News about patterns.......bedsheets...... 


clothes that light up.... . shears 


[' TOOK two brave men named 
Matt and Jack Baker to assert 
publicly that women have certain 
figure faults and that skirt designs 
can camouflage them. After study- 
ing figures and snug skirts, they 
decided that the place where skirts 
didn’t fit was in the back, just be- 
low the waistline. The reason is that 
“eighty per cent of American wo- 
men are sway-backed.”’ Thebrothers 
3aker developed their special skirt 
shape a few years ago. Their dum- 
my allows for a definite hip curve 
just below the waist, a_ long- 
waisted look in back, and a slight- 
ly slouched posture. They cut their 
straight skirt so that the waist 
dipped down in back about’ one 
inch to do away with wrinkling be- 
low the waistband. The band itself 
was not more than an inch wide 
and was cut on the bias. They cut 
skirt linings just like the backs of 
their skirts with long darts so 
they’d curve identically. For a 








& 
Corduroy, torso-length “skeet jacket 
is cotton-lined to match the blouse. 


58 


sleek line the skirt should be tap- 
ered inward slightly toward the 
hem. Tapering is begun seven 
inches below the waist and the 
skirt is narrowed about three- 
quarters of an inch on either side. 
A pleat at the hemline allows 
plenty of walking room. “You don’t 
have to be skinny to wear a straight 
skirt. So long as the skirt allows 
plenty of room for curves, it can 
be one of the most becoming styles 
a woman can wear,” says Matt 
Baker. Why not try it and see? 
Labeled Woolens 

e This fall Sanforlan appears in 
a variety of new weaves and fab- 
rics including flannel, woven 
checks, woven plaids, tweeds, woven 
jersey, coatings, and also novelty 
float and dobby weaves. The San- 
forlan label means that after re- 
peated washings there will be no 
loss in warmth, no matting of felt- 
ing. Users report that these wools 
are easier to wash, dry more quick- 
ly, and are easier to iron. 


Trouble-Free Zippers 
e Zippers that work. Coats and 
Clarks Crown Trouble-Free Zippers 
are thin and flexible, have non- 
jamming slides with automatic 
locks, and are packaged in trans- 
parent boxes with different colored 
labels for each type of zipper. They 
will send you information on an 
improved method of inserting a 
zipper. Address: Coats and Clark, 
430 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Flashy Clothes 
¢ Clothes with a neon-sign quality 
are now available. The purpose is 
a practical one for pedestrian 
safety. The garments look like any 
others. However, when an auto 
headlight beams on them, they 
seem to light up. Why? Because 
Klecton yarn, made by Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been woven into the fab- 
ric. It illuminates a garment in a 
silvery white no matter what its 
color. Tests show that a child wear- 
ing a Flectonized snowsuit, match- 
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American Viscose Corp. 


Fitted bedsheets of a new tricot knitted 
fabric are soft to the touch, yet strong. 


ing cap and mittens, can be seen by 
a driver 945 feet away, under a 
high - beam headlight. Garments 
available include women’s and 
children’s raincoats, jackets, snow- 
suits, caps, boys’ sports shirts, and 
mittens. Not to leave any member 
of the family in the dark, there’s a 
dog’s Flectonized raincoat. 


Quick Laundry 
e Something new in fitted bed- 
sheets is here. Made by Flexees, 
the material is knitted of Avisco 
acetate and nylon tricale, two 
hardy fibers. These sheets, bottoms 
only, come in pink, maize, blue, 
green and white. They do not soil 
readily, launder quickly and dry in 
50 minutes. No ironing is necessary. 


Scissors and Shears 

e There are two new items from 
Clauss Cutlery for those who sew. 
One is the No. 16151 Rip-Stitch 
Scissors, designed to rip out 
stitches—even machine _ basting- 

quickly, with no damage to fabrics 
and no straggly ends of thread to 
remove. The other item is the No. 
5 Pinking Shear. It is 5's inches 
long, very tough and won’t rust. 





Stainless steel pinking shears can be 
used by a right- or left-handed person. 
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Classroom Stimulant 


(Continued from page 27) 


can see what happens as colors and 
shapes move, as they fall into pat- 
terns and new combinations. Neither 
you nor they will like all the images 
on the screen. But they will be 
broadening their understanding and 
feeling for good visual impressions. 
Carefully guided through such ex- 
periences, they will enjoy developing 
more perception and better taste. 

Did I hear someone say “budget 
Your AV budget is not large enough 
for all the things you want to use 
anyway, and how can you manage 
to try a few of these films? A co- 
operative booking will help turn the 
trick. The art department may be 
interested in one of the same films. 
A number of English composition 
classes are trying the abstracts, as 
a stimulus to creative writing—with 
surprising results. 

The music department will find 
interest in films like Images from 
Debussy or Appassionata Fantasy. 
These begin with the music, accom- 
panying it with visual impressions 
—photography from nature in the 
Debussy film, abstracts in the other. 
If two or more departments decide 
to use the same film for varied pur- 
poses, the cost is spread and the 
AV budget has expanded. 

Listed here are some major 
sources. They will gladly send you 
catalogs. 
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Brandon Films 
200 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 


Cinema 16, Inc. 
175 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


Contemporary Films 
13 East 37th Street 
New York 16, New York 


Film Images 
1860 Broadway 
New York 23, New York 


International Film Bureau 
Suite 308-316, 
57 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Kinesis, Ine. 
566 Commercial Street 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 


Museum of Modern Art 
Film Library 
11 West 58rd Street, 
New York 19, New York 


It’s the new Rit 
Dye-lIt-Yourself Book 
of Decorating 



















Creating A Room Scheme 
Modernizing With Color 
What To Do With Windows 
What To Do With Slipcovers 
Dual Purpose Rooms 
Make-lt-Yourself Furnishings 
Modern Decorating Tricks 


Whether you're teaching home 


They're All Here In This management or home sewing . . . decorating 


24-Page Book or design... you'll find this new Rit book 


a real source book for ideas that stimulate 


Profusely Illustrated 


interest in the home... in color...in modern 


trends in decorating. It covers all manner 


of decorating problems gaily but realistically, 





shows your students the ‘‘how”’ as well as 
the ‘why"’ of decorating with color. 
Planned for high school and 

adult groups... filled with 


excellent teaching projects. 


Prepared by the Rit Fashion and Home Economics Bureay 


Send For Your Copy Today! 


Rit Products Corporation, Dept. A-10-5 
1437 West Morris Street, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


7 Please send one copy of "Color All Through The House FREE 
All Purpose 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
Dyes For Nylon, All 
| 
| 
| 
i 


Rit® Fabric Tints and NAME 
ADDRESS. 
Rayons, including acetates 
and mixtures, Cotton, Silk, CITY ZONE STATE 
Linen, Wool—literally any TEACHER OF 
fabric except glass and min- 
eral fibers. SCH 
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Tips on tea-making ... new packagings .. . 


some brand-new, some improved products 


T HE laboratories of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Baking have 
this to report regarding current 


advertising in consumer magazines 
and in the trade press. (Ads claim 


that vitamins in enriched bread 
are destroyed by light unless the 
bread is wrapped in one certain 


type of wrapper.) “From data ob- 
tained by the Institute, plus other 
reliable published sources, it is 
concluded that only under condi- 
tions much more severe than we 
might expect to find in commercial 
practice is there any appreciable 
loss of riboflavin due to exposure 
of enriched bread to light. Any 
difference between clear cello- 
phane and waxed paper as a pro- 
tection from vitamin due to 
light is too slight to warrant any 
advertising claim. In either case 
the loss is, nutritionally speaking, 
quite insignificant.” 


loss 


Sweet News 
e Powdered confectioners sugar 
from American Sugar Refining 
Company is 50 per cent finer than 
it used to be. Cake frostings emerge 
smoother and non-gritty in texture. 
Another Domino product, Instant 
Superfine, comes in a pretty new 
package, the company’s first  pic- 
torial dissolves 


eve-catcher. It 


Canco prepares a southwest barbecue. 
Each morsel is right out of the can. 


60 





twice as fast as the former Super- 
fine and is just right for iced tea, 
iced coffee and lemonade as well as 
hot and cold cereals, fresh fruits, 
cooked icings and meringues. 
e Abbott Laboratories has an Im- 
proved Sucaryl® on the market. 
It’s a non-caloric sweetener that 
eliminates bitter aftertaste. Now 
Sucaryl can be used in a greater 
variety of cooked, baked, canned or 
frozen foods. Sweetening is the 
same as the old Sucaryl. One tablet 
is equal to one teaspoon of sugar; 
one teaspoon of solution equals 
eight teaspoons of sugar. However, 
greater quantities may be used in 
a given recipe without risk of after- 
taste. For those on salt-free as well 
as sugar-restricted diets, there is a 
calcium Sucaryl tablet. 


Quick Drink 

¢ Lemonade powder has _ recently 
been developed by U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture scientists. Like 
their orange-juice and tomato- 
juice powders, it.is quick and easy 
to use. It dissolves instantly in cold 
water to make lemonade equal in 
flavor and nutritive value to that 
prepared from freshly squeezed 
lemons. It needs no refrigeration. 
However, it is not yet on the gro- 
cer’s shelf. Only the orange-juice 
powder is available to large-quan- 
tity users such as institutions and 
food manufacturers. 


Over the Teacup 
¢ According to tests made by the 
Tea Council, tea is supposed both 
to stimulate and relax—a paradox 
indeed. How can it have these op- 
posite qualities? Tea contains a 
little under a grain of caffeine. 
Sugar merely sweetens it and adds 
to its value as food. When hot tea 
is drunk, it first through 
the stomach where the sugars are 
absorbed and the caffeine begins 
to work. The comforting effect of 
hot tea is felt at once, but the 
pick-up comes 15 minutes later. To 
derive the effects of tea, it has to 
be brewed properly. Here are some 
tips for brewing tea: 1. Use your 
teapot, preheated. 2. Bring fresh, cold 


passes 








To get the best out of tea, boiling water 
should be poured over the tea leaves. 


water to a full, rolling boil. 3. Use 
one teaspoonful or one tea bag per 


cup. 4. Brew by the clock—3 to 5 
minutes. Do not over-brew. 


A New Shortening 


¢ Aptly named, Golden Fluffo, this 
new shortening, made by Procter 
and Gamble, has been tested by 
approximately 2000 homemakers, 
after sixteen long years of re- 
search. It is a new blend of vege- 
table oils and meat fats. And it is 
the carotene in it which gives it a 
rich, golden-yellow color. Some of 
the claims made for it are these: 
pie crusts are flakier, cakes are 
lighter and more moist; it is al- 
most impossible to overmix; it 
needs no refrigeration; it can be 
used for shallow or deep-fat fry- 
ing. Golden Fluffo is a shortening, 
not a spread. Particularly valuable 
to beginners is the fact that its 
golden color indicates exactly 
when the shortening is evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the batter or 
the dough. 


Cake made with Golden Fluffo, something 
new in shortenings from Procter & Gamble 
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Ideas 


(Continued from page 45) 


PRACTICE NURSERY SCHOOL 


Our senior girls have an oppor- 
tunity to get practical experience in 
conducting a nursery school. Every 
morning for one week a group of 
three- and four-year-olds come to 
the homemaking department for a 
play school. 

The morning schedule, which is 
planned by the students, is similar 
to that of a typical nursery school. 
Many types of play experiences are 
available to the children who are free 
to participate in all of them or to 
play by themselves. Finger painting 
and easel painting, toys, books, pa- 
per and crayons, music, cooking, and 
stories are some of the attractions 
that are offered. 

The high school students are re- 
sponsible for managing the play 
school. It is up to them to cope with 
all behavior problems that arise. 

The students note and compare 
developmental patterns in the three- 
and four-year-olds in regard to such 
things as muscular coordination, vo- 
cabulary, speech, and attention span. 
They are able to observe the be- 
havior of new children, children who 
knew each other beforehand, young- 
er children with older children, and 
children who have limited experience 
with other children. 


NELLIE BURNHAM 
Perry Central School 
Perry, N. Y. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR 


Home and family life education 
in the Austin (Texas) Public Schools 
is a family centered program. Be- 
fore school opens, fifteen days are 
provided for these teachers to make 
home visits. During the school 
year, one hour per day is provided 
for home visitation. The purpose of 
these visits is to interpret to the 
parents the course content and to 
understand better each family’s com- 
position, cultural background, cus- 
toms, relationships, and economic 
level. This information makes possi- 
ble the realistic planning of course 
content. 

Class planned to help 
meet the needs of individual stu 
dents and families. For example, 
in a unit studying food and nutri- 
tion, if the home responsibility of a 
student is planning meals for her 
family, doing the marketing, and 
preparing the food, work is 
geared to help her meet these re- 
Meals for the family 
within the 


work is 


class 


sponsibilities. 


are planned necessary 
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price range, foods are purchased in 
relation to the best buying prac- 

tices, and experiences are provided 
in food preparation. 

RICHEY 
Té LAS 


—FLORENCE 
Austin, 


ENGLISH WORKSHOP 
To make every student more 
proficient in writing and speaking 
English, the University of Tennessee 
has adopted an interesting new proj- 
ect. Instructors in every class grade 
each student not only on the subject 





NESTLEsS 


brand new educational unit 


"Show 





being studied, whether it is home 
economics or geography, but also on 
his use of English. 

If it is indicated by two or more 
of a student’s professors that his 
English is not up to par, the student 
must partake in a special, non-credit 
English Workshop. The program 
was instigated by the demands of 
business and industry. Their plea 
for college graduates with the abil- 
ity to express themselves clearly and 
forcefully, in addition to having spe- 
cial technical skills, seemed like a 
logical one to university heads. 
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We surveyed teachers, asked what they wanted. Checked the practical usage 


of available Classroom material 


Researched student attitudes. And, as a 


result, give you teacher-student helps with a brand new educational approach 


—material especially prepared to keep abreast with the current streamlined 


daily living of your students and you. 


“Show Case” No. 1, 


is a collection of 


special semi-sweet recipes involving new ideas that add the finishing touch 


to cakes. . 


/. 


“Show Case”—a teach 
er unit, 4 pages. One of 





teacher use 
a series. No. | on “Frost 
ings.”” To follow: con 
fections, cakes, etc 


—— ccc . 

| SHOW . Toe 4| are 
\case \ 
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NESTLEs makes the very best choc olate 


whether they be mixes, store-bought, or made 


a 


Project Sheet—for 
giving stu 
dents projects witha 
fresh young slant, in 
outline form 


from scratch 


Check coupon on page 43 


Recipe Pads for stu 
dent distribution SIX 
intriguing, illustrated 


recipes, each recipe 3x 5 





for easy student filing 


« 
¥¢ 
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‘To help her 


learn about 
menstruation. 


When teaching menstrual hygiene, 
you undoubtedly use great care in 


choosing what material you will use. 


It must be complete, authoritative 
and at the same time be presented ina 
simple, straightforward, sympathetic 


manner, 


That is why so many teachers rely 
on these educator and physician ap- 
proved booklets —offered free by the 
makers of Modess Sanitary Napkins and 
Belts and Meds Tampons. 


“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered,” a clear, simple introduction 


to menstruation for pre-teen girls. 


“Growing Up and Liking It,” nen 
edition of popular booklet for girls [2 
to 18. Fully explains menstruation 


includes special new features. 


“Educational Portfolio on Menstrual! 
Hygiene” contains teaching guide. an- 


atomy chart, four booklets. 
For your free copies, yrite: Anne 
Shelby. Box 5554 10, Personal Product 


Corp., Milltown, N. J. Or mail coupon 


CCOCHOHHOHO SOHO HSE EEE ELE E EE EEE ES ES® 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp, 
Box 5554-10, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me free 

booklets ally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered 

new booklet Growing lp and Liking 


One kducational Porttolio 


Nam 


Street 







Softer Styles 
Make Fall Headlines 


The soft, feminine look is here again. Fall hair styles are a 
medium length with a deep, full crown of loose waves and soft 
end curls. A neat compromise between the “long and short of it.” 
Clever curl styling can camouflage not-so-good features and 
emphasize the better ones. A round face appears less so by comb- 
ing hair up on top, back at sides. A long face gains width with 
soft, over-the-ear curls, and a wave at the temples. The girls 
shown here had their hair thinned and shaped before having their 
permanents. For ease in grooming, the hair must be soft and 
manageable. A natural-looking home permanent does the trick. 





Face-framing hair-do repeats a 
rhythmic wave theme around 
head. Bangs are curled softly. 





Casual but versatile, its loose 
waves make this style a favor- 
ite with the “long-hair" crowd. 


If hair is brushed away from 
face, and curled in back, length 
is four or five inches over all. 











If back hair hugs head, sides 
are about two or three inches 
longer for a tapered effect. 
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A Lively Project in 


First-Year Clothing 


By MARGARET ORT 


CLOTHING construction proj- 

.ect which taught basic sewing 
processes, yet encouraged first-year 
college students to apply related 
principles learned in art classes, was 
successfully completed by freshman 
co-eds at The Stout Institute in Wis- 
consin. 

A peasant dress was made in this 
project. This colorful two-piece out- 
fit appears to be a composite of 
styles derived from the Scandinavian 
holiday garb, the raiment of the 
American Indian, and the fiesta cos- 
tume of the Central American. The 
finished item was simple, inexpen- 
sive, and challenging to construct. 
Yet it allowed for originality. 

All of the dresses were made from 
the same basic pattern. The blouses 
featured wide, open necks and short, 
raglan sleeves, giving a cap sleeve 
effect. No pattern was needed for 
the full skirts. Some were gathered 
and some were pleated. 


The basic pattern was selected for 


its attractive appearance and then 
analyzed to discover its construction 
problems. In order to “sell” the 
project to the students, the two 
teachers of the class made a lovel\ 
peasant dress, according to the 
basic pattern. By doing this they 
were also able to provide solutions 
to difficulties which they knew their 
students would meet. Such _ pre- 
planning could never be accom 
plished if each student had picked 
a different basic dress design. 

As the girls constructed 
skirts and blouses, each 
made another similar garment right 
along with the learners. Thus each 
step was actually demonstrated. 

All students chose cotton fabrics 
which were easy to sew, but they 
achieved striking variation in their 
selection of texture, weave, color. 

In the use of trim, the girls gave 
full play to their ingenuity. They 
used rick-racks and bias folds of 
various sizes and colors, decorative 
braids, applique work, fabric bands 
in contrasting colors, zigzag stitch 
ing, ball fringe, and textile painting 

The trims formed borders of vary- 


their 


Margaret Ort is a teacher of 
economics at the Nekoosa 
School, Nekoosa, Wisconsin 


home 


High 
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instructor 


ing widths on the skirts. Some trims 


were bold in character, large in 
scale, and strongly contrasting in 
color. Related color schemes were 


also popular. 

The theory behind this teaching 
method is the realization that the 
needs of girls in clothing 
differ widely—in fact, that has long 
been recognized. However, instead 
of letting the girls choose their own 
divergent patterns, attention is 
focused upon their needs in 
struction experiences. 

Among those in a freshman cloth- 
ing class, there is a wide range in 
amounts and kinds of experience 
that each girl brings to class. Since 
all the girls are working on the same 
project, they can frequently help 
each other. Such cooperation helps 
lessen the flood of “special help’’ re- 
quests upon the teacher. 

Although the primary purpose of 
the unit was to teach simple, basic 
sewing techniques, the variety pos- 
sible in the choice and design of the 
trim of each garment offered stu- 
dents the chance to apply what they 


classes 


con- 


were learning in their related art 
classes. The girls dipped into their 
knowledge of color harmonies and 
space relationships. 

At the conclusion of The Stout 
Institute’s Freshman Clothing Con 


struction course, co-eds owned at 
tractive dresses which they wort 
with pride. In addition to being 


taught the 
which the 


creative, they had been 
sewing techniques for 


course had been designed. 





ee ee = = ~ a ied + 
Scandinavian costume on Katherine Hell- 
man, in headdress, inspired girls’ dresses. 
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Vacuum Insulated 


HOT FOOD, SOUP and 
COFFEE CARRIERS 


BEGIN WHERE COOKING 
KETTLES AND COFFEE 
URNS LEAVE OFF , 4 


Present-day costs of kitchen equipment 
and labor for every schoo! in a school 
system quickly play havoc with school 
lunch budgets 


The answer is “‘More centralized food 
production,” saving the expense of 
duplicating food production setups in 


a number of locations 


Centralized production and distribution 
of hot foods and liquids is today 
“established practice," made so by 
AerVoiD vacuum insulated hot food 
and liquid carriers which provide a 
practical and economical means for 
serving a number of different schools 
with hot foods from one centralized 





location 


“stretch your School Lunch 


with AerVoiDs 


You can 
Budget Doliars’’ 


Our school food consultants will help 





you with suggestions without cost 





Circular PE-54 telis exactly how one 
city hools sves money with Aer 
VoiDs. Write for y opy today. No 
obligation. It's interesting! 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 


1%? SOUTH HOYNE AVENUE 


CHICAGO 12. HLEINOTS 
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What do doctors advise about 
swimming and bathing during 
the menstrual period? 


4 ] 
Your students want to know—yJust as 


they want to know the answers to a 
hose of similar questions that are sull 
surrounded by a swarm of super 
SUItLOnS 

You'll find these subjects discussed 
fully, frankly and authoritatively ina 
special teachers’ aid entutled “How 
Times Have Changed.” It contains 
medical papers, bibliographies, ana 
tomical charts on the entire subject of 
menstruation, It also covers the psy 
chological and physiological questions 
that only internal sanitary protection 
is willing to face frankly. No course ts 
really complete without tt 

Also available ts a students’ leaflet 
“Tes Natural—It’s Normal.’’ Order 
this matertal today. Both you and your 


students will be glad you did! 
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Recipes for dishes shown on pages 50-5] 


COTTAGE CHEESE CASSEROLE 


2 cups cooked noodles 
cup diced green pepper 
cup diced celery 

small onion grated 
thlsps. butter 

tbIsps. flour 

4 tsp. salt 

4 tsp. pepper 

2 cups milk 
I 
b 
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cup diced cooked ham 
114 cups cottage cheese 
Cook noodles in boiling salted water 
until just tender. Drain. Over low 
heat melt butter, saute the green pep- 
per, celery, and onion in the butter, 
then blend in flour and seasonings. 
Gradually add milk, mixing until well 
blended. Cook, stirring constantly, 
until thick and smooth. Remove from 
range, add ham, cheese and noodles. 
Pour into buttered 2 quart casserole 
and bake in moderate oven 30 minutes, 
or until the top is bubbly and slightly 
brown. Makes 4 to 6 servings. 


“PHILLY HOLLANDAISE ON BROCCOLI 


2 eggs 

| 8-oz. pkg. cream cheese 
2'% thlisps. lemon juice 
Dash of salt 
Hot cooked broccoli 


Add the eggs, one at a time, to the 
cream blending thoroughly 
after each addition. Add the lemon 
juice and salt. Place in the top of a 
double boiler over hot water (not boil- 
ing). Cook, stirring constantly until 
the sauce is thick and similar to may 
Serve on broccoli. 


cheese, 


onnaise, 


BAKED CHIVE CHEESE OMELET 


| tsp. chopped chives 
14 $8-oz. pkg. cream cheese 
1 eggs, separated 
2 thisps. milk 
14 tsp. salt 
Dash of pepper 
Parsley 


Heat a 10-inch skillet in a 375° oven 
for 10 minutes. Blend the chives with 
the cream cheese. Add the egg yolks 
one at 2 time, and mix well. Add the 
milk and seasonings. Fold into the 
stifly beaten egg whites. Grease the 
hot skillet and pour in the omelet mix 
ture. Place in the oven and bake for 
10 minutes or until the top is dry and 
the omelet firm. Fold and serve. Gar 
nish with parsley. 


SAVORY DAIRY LOAVES 


$310 cups (2 No. 2 cans) 
cooked, drained red kidney beans 


1 thisps. finely chopped onion 
3 tbisps. finely chopped green pepper 
| thisp. butter 
| 8-oz. pkg. creamed cottage cheese 
114 cups dry bread crumbs 
2 eges 
14 cup evaporated milk 
2 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 
11 tsps. salt 
14 tsp. pepper 
14 tsp. poultry seasoning 












FREEZER PAPER 
The original and still 
the lowest cost way to 
protect meats for freez- 
ing. 








MRS. HAYWARD’‘S 
DUSTING PAPER 
Polishes as it cleans, 

actually picks up dust. 

Handy cutter-box rolls. 


@ i ——— 


SHtif¢ PAPER 
; ii 
> 





SHELF PAPERS 
3 types in a variety of colors and prices. 
Suits every need, exactly 


BAKING CUPS 

Colorful aids to easier baking, 
cup cakes stay fresh, and are 
served neatly. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST! 


“maids CLERC TLC 


THE KVP COMPANY, 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Put kidney beans through food chop- 
per. Cook onion and green pepper in 
butter until tender but not browned; 
add to beans and blend well. Stir in 
cottage cheese and bread crumbs. Add 
eggs, one at a time, beating after each 
addition until well blended. Stir in 
evaporated milk and Worcestershire 
sauce. Combine salt, pepper and poul- 
try seasonings; stir into bean mixture. 
Turn into 6 lightly greased muffin cups. 
Bake in moderate oven (350°F.) until 
firm and browned, about 45 minutes. 
Remove from oven. Let stand in pans 
10 minutes. Loosen edges with spatula 
or knife and unmold on serving plate. 
Serve hot with mushroom cream sauce. 


COTTAGE CHEESE POTATO PIE 


9 thin slices white bread 
216 cups mashed potatoes 
1 cup (8-0z. pkg.) creamed cottage 
cheese 
cup light sour cream 
ege 
cup chopped parsley 
thIsps. minced onion 
tsp. salt 


o 
l 
14 
2 
I 
Remove crusts from bread. Place one 
slice in center of buttered (9-inch) pie 
plate. Arrange remaining slices around 
edge to form pointed designs; press 
bread firmly against plate. Bake in 
moderate oven (350°F.) 10 minutes 
or until lightly browned. Remove from 
oven. Combine remaining ingredients; 
stir until well blended. Spread in toast 
shell. Return to oven. Bake about 
20 to 25 minutes or until toast edges 


are browned. Serve hot with crisp: 


green salad and baked stuffed tomatoes. 


REFRIGERATOR CHEESECAKE 


215 cups “bite-size” shredded rice 
biscuits 

3) cup sugar 

cup soft butter or margarine 

envelope (1 tblsp.) unflavored 

gelatin 

tsp. salt 

CRE 

cup milk 

tsp. grated lemon rind 

cups creamed cottage cheese. 

thIsp. lemon juice 

tsp. vanilla 

tsp. cinnamon 

1 cup whipping cream 
Whole fresh sirawberries 
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Roll “bite-size” shredded rice biscuits 
into fine crumbs or put through finest 
blade of food grinder. Put crumbs and 
3 tablespoons of the sugar into a 6 
cup bowl. Mix with tinger tips. Using 
pastry blender, cut soft butter into 
crumbs until mixture resembles un 
baked pastry. Set aside ‘s cup of 
mixture for later use. Press remaining 
crumb mixture onto sides of a I's 
quart ring mold which has been 
brushed with salad oil. Chill at least 
50 minutes. Combine gelatin, salt, and 
remaining sugar in top of a 2-quart 
double boiler. Separate egg, putting 
yolk in 8-cup bowl, white in another 
3-cup bowl. Add milk to yolk. Beat 
well. Add to gelatin mixture. Cook 
ver boiling water, stirring constantly 
until gelatin dissolves and mixture 


thickens, about 5 minutes. Remove 
from over hot water. Add lemon rind. 
Set aside to cool. Press cottage cheese 
through sieve into 10-cup bowl. Add 
lemon juice, vanilla, and cinnamon. 
Mix well. Stir gelatin mixture into 
cheese mixture. Chill until mixture 
mounds when dropped from’ spoon. 
Beat egg white until stiff. Whip the 
cream. Fold egg white and whipped 
cream into chilled cheese mixture. 
Pour into prepared ring mold. Sprinkle 
the 4% cup of crumb mixture evenly 
over the filling. Pat down gently with 
finger tips. Chill until firm (2-3 hours, 
or overnight). To serve, run knife 
or spatula around sides and center of 


A Really Complete Instruction Book For Only 19¢ 


the easy-to-follow 


PELLON 


home sewing book 


Now available at fabric counters everywhere 
sewing book with complete instructions and clear illustrations showing 
you how to give a professional look to everything you sew at home. Ask 
- sew like a “pro” tomorrow! 


for it today 


lf it isn’t convenient for you to get 
at your local store, send 1l5c with 


PELLON, DEPT. P, EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


; . } 
offered as a service to home sewing enthusiasts by 


PELLON'’ the non-woven interfacing 


® REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF THE PELLON CORPORATION, EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


mold. 
off 


strawberries. 
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Invert on serving plate. Lift 


Makes 6-8 servings. 


TROPICAL CHEESE SALAD 


package strawberry gelatin 
cup boiling water 

cup cold water 

package lemon gelatin 

No. Ll can peach halves 

No. 1 can pineapple chunks 
cups cottage cheese 

Salad greens 


water, then add cold water. Pour ha 
to a lightly buttered 1 
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\ SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE 
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ALL SCHOOLS, 


tion! CLASSES AND 


ORGANIZATIONS 


New/sunsHine’s 1955 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


TALL SLI 














You'll see the smart new note in Christmas 
Cards ... and you'll find a friendly, easy- 
working way to build BIG FUNDS when you 
plan your campaign to sell Sunshine’s beau- 
tiful TALL SLIM CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sun- 
shine cards are unique in the quality appeal 
. . » lovely cards at astonishingly low prices. 
You'll reach your money goals quickly with 
Sunshine Quality Cards. They will ring up 
quicker sales ... and BIGGER PROFITS! 


Other Exclusive Sunshine Winners 


Here are some other winning profit-makers in 
the complete Sunshine line: Handsome NAME- 
IMPRINTED Cards, Religious Cards, Parch- 
ments, Children’s Cards and Books, Stationery, 
Gift Wrappings and Novelties. 


SEND NO MONEY! It costs your group noth- 
Just mail the coupon—NOW—and 
we shall send you the ready-to-work details on 
the widely successful Sunshine Fund-Raising 
Plan, with samples on approval. 


SUNSHINE’S FUND 
Schools and Organizations is 
used plan of its 
Your school group can benefit too! 


Mail Coupon TODAY 


ing to try. 


RAISING PLAN for 
the most widely 


type in the country today! 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., Dept. PH-10 
Springfield 1, Mass. Pasadena 1, Calif 


(‘Sa 
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Send at once the complete details on the Sunshine 


Fund Raising Plan, 


FREE Illustrated Catalog. 


Name 


Address 


City . Zone 


samples on approval, and 


quart mold and refrigerate. Bread pan 
works well. Keep remaining gelatin 
at room temperature. Drain liquid 
from canned fruit. 
to make 2 cups liquid. Bring % cup of 
this liquid to boiling point. Add lemon 
gelatin and dissolve. Add remaining 
fruit juice and cool. Stir in the 1% 
cups cottage cheese and most of the 
pineapple. Pour onto firm strawberry 
gelatin in mold. When set, cover with 
rest of strawberry gelatin and chill. 
Unmold on bed of greens and garnish 
with halves of peaches, filled with re- 
maining cottage cheese and reserved 
pineapple chunks. Serves 12. 


LEMON CREAM CHEESE TARTS 
eggs 

cup sugar 

cup lemon juice 


3 
34 
o 
2 tsps. grated lemon rind 
I 
6 


8-oz. pkg. cream cheese 
41-inch baked tart shells 


Beat the eggs in the top of a double 
boiler until thick and fluffy. Continue 
beating while gradually adding the 
sugar, lemon juice, and lemon rind. 
Cook over hot water, stirring con- 
stantly until the custard is thick and 
smooth. Soften the cream cheese at 
room temperature and gradually blend 
in the custard mixture. Fill the tart 
shells with the custard mixture. Cool. 
Serves 6. 


NEPTUNE'S CHOWDER 
8-oz. can salmon 
cup milk 
thIsps. butter 


tbhisps. flour 


I 

l 
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2 thisps. chopped onion 

2 

2 cups creamed cottage cheese 


Drain salmon; add liquid to milk. Melt 
butter in heavy saucepan; add onion; 
cook until tender. Blend in flour. Add 
milk and cook over low heat, stirring 
until thickened. Add remaining  in- 
gredients; reheat, stirring constantly. 
As mixture heats, it thins to right 
consistency. Season with salt and pep- 
per to taste. Serve piping hot. Garnish 
with parsley if desired. Serves 4. 








“| found this wonderful thing down in the 
basement, Mother. It makes the best 
paper-thin pie crust." 


Add enough water 


COMPLETE 
TEACHER'S 
PACKET 


including 
student copies of 


""'THE ART OF 
SALAD 
MAKING" 


KkKkk* 


Many other teaching aids! 


This complete teacher’s packet_in- 
cludes 25 students copies of a useful 
leaflet giving suggestions and reci- 
pes for salads and dressing that 
are unusual and practical. Nineteen 
illustrations in the file-size leaflet. 
The packet also includes a teaching 
guide, 5 descriptive labels, and an 
illustrated copy of “Today’s Canned 
Foods” full of teaching information. 


KKKKK 


To get your free Teacher’s Packet 
use the Libby, McNeil and Libby 


coupon on page 43. 
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